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Where maximum cleaning is required, the 
Lummus Unit Groups are ideal. By-pass ar- 
rangement allows greatest possible flexibil- 
ity. Hot Air Cleaner provides good distribu- 
tion to Hull Separator. Hull Separators come 
10’ with five cylinders; 14’ with six cylinders 
—and cause no mechanical damage to 
fibres. Can be grouped with or without 
after-cleaner. Shown at right, the 14’ “Great 


Western” group. Write for Bulletin 632. 


Bulletin No. 631 covers 
“Dixie Belle” 10’ group. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
@ee0eeeeeesessee#eeeeeee#eeee#eeeoeeeee?e ®@ 








119 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


° Pioneering 
* Developing 
* Improving 
° Maintaining 











Every Type Equipment Used by the Cotton Ginning Industry 


Whatever your requirements, you'll find the best of its 
kind in Continental’s complete line. Our engineers are at 
your service to assist you with your ginning problems. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallus, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1X7 








ON COTTON £3"; 


...in ’51, as in other years, Watson 





Despite unfavorable weather, Watson seed comes thru! 


In numerous counties 
throughout the Southwest 
cotton growers who planted 
Watson seed received the 
honors and extra money for 
delivering 1951’s first bales. 
In Waco, Fort Worth, Dallas 
and other localities, Watson 
cotton was FIRST AGAIN! 
These achievements were 
made despite a wet spring 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO 


Acqua 10.198) Four Wontm Stan Teieonam 


First Bale of 195] Cotion 
Grown in Tarrant Ginned 


andadry growing season. 
Such repeated performances 
prove that Watson seed has 
the necessary qualities to 
“Come through” regardless 
of weather conditions — that 
it is not just a ‘fair weather” 
cotton that requires ideal 
growing conditions. You are 
assured of the best when you 
plant Watson Seed. 


GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY) TEXAS 
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A wider Moisture Range— 
Tests from 12% moisture 
in peanuts, up to 50% 
moisture in corn, 


““Memory-refresher’’ instruc- 
tion panel on the top en- 
ables even inexperienced 
workers to test grain quick- 
ly. 


Simplified funnel guides let 
you easily slip the funnel 
in position. 


Stainless steel top lasts 
longer, stays clean. 


New Dial-type selector 
switch speeds your meter 
reading. 


New stronger frame with- 
stands rough handling. 


The NEW 400G's faster operation saves you time. 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, 


trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


3}: 


NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT just 
Write for your copy. 


739 CONVERSE BUILDING 
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New Charts check with gov- 
ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


New Test Pads are avail- 
able to check your instru- 
ment for electrical accuracy. 


New Built-in thermometer 
simplifies temperature 
readings, saves you time. 


larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 
moisture analysis faster. 


An improved dust-proof 
cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New glass meter cover is 
double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 


New gray crackle finish re- 
sists chipping, scarring. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 


off our press. 


tion, send serial number of your old 


Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 


obligation, of course. 


[3 [0)[=}U EY) cevranr cour 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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THERE'S A 2 
IDLER 
for every purpose 














FLAT ROLL - i r , SELF.ALIGNING FLAT BELT IDLER 


——— 4 
Belt conveyors are used for handling oe 


many types of material. For this rea- oan ae 


FLAT BELT IDLER 
son, Continental manufactures a va- 
riety of Idlers, each designed to best 


take care of a particular application. 


When ordering your next Belt Con- 


aakee cia tae ican veyor, specify Continental Idlers and animes aah 








take advantage of our complete line. 


Most standard size Idlers can be shipped FROM 
STOCK. Other sizes can be shipped promptly. 


owner | Specify Continental | AFR... 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








MANUFACTURERS 
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A friend spent the night with a farm- 
er. The next morning he appeared down- 
stairs with a black eye. 

“How did you get that?” asked the 
farmer in surprise. 


“Oh, I just happened to fall in the guest 
chamber, that’s all,” answered the visitor. 
“Gee! you didn’t break it, did you?” 


anxiously inquired the farmer. 
ee @ 


* 
“Do you know why traffic lights turn 
red?” 
“No, why do they?” 


“You’d turn red, too, if you had to 
stop and go in the middle of the street.” 
» 


ee 
rla Ba S Prof: “What made you sleep late this 
morning?” 


He: “There are eight of us in the 
house, but the alarm was set only for 
seven.” 

eee 

“Here, take this rifle,” cried the ex- 
cited showman. “The leopard has escaped 
—shoot him on the spot!” 

“Which spot, sir, which spot?” 

= © @ 
<A Sonny Boy: Mama, daddy wouldn't 
oe OE Ee ee Ts murder anybody, would he? 

OEP ine mee oge a. Mother: Why certainly not, sonny, 

—— a, si what makes you think he would? 
. S. B.: Well, I just heard him down in 
the cellar saying, “Let’s kill the other 
two, George.” 
ee e 

A man of six feet eight inches applied 
for a job as a lifeguard. 

“Can you swim?” asked the official. 
, “No, but I can wade to beat hell.” 

. ° ir ‘ ee @ 

Bemis 1s also a sy What kind of a dress did Betty wear 
- , * to the porty last night? ; : 
major source of . : I don’t know, but I thing it was 

wre nt checked. 

s ! 1 Ss - 
cotton bags, ; Boy! That — —— ome party 
, . He—Do you know how bad the drouth 
paper bags, and | is in the Midwest? 

She—No. How bad is it? 


bag-closing thread th He—It’s so bad the trees are going to 
. the dogs. 








d F e . e 
and twine. The maiden (tragically): “Stop! This 
can’t go on!” 

The man (soothingly): “Very well. 
We'll try a larger sized shoe.” 


ee e@ 

A dumb sailor entered a ladies’ spe- 
cialty shop, and told the young lady be- 
hind the counter that he wanted a blouse 
for his wife. “What bust?” asked the 
oa Ange aiff, girl. “I don’t know,” exclaimed the tar, 

meg “IT didn’t hear nothing.” 


(AY BAG 
a a meant f c e@ & e 

nin ‘ : Social Worker: Do you owe any back 
feu house rent? 
An American enterprise Relief Seeker: We ain’t got any back 
in business since 1858 ; house. We have modern plumbing. 


ee e@ 
She—Did anyone ever tell you how 
wonderful you are? 
He—Don’t believe they ever did. 
She—Then, where’d you get the idea? 


ee? e@ 

“Crop failures?” asked the old-timer. 
“Yep, I’ve seen a few of ’em in my 
days. Now in 1884 the corn crop was 
purt’ nigh nothing. We cooked some for 
dinner one day, and paw ate fourteen 
acres of corn at one meal!” 
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How BULK-FLO brings new economies 
for feeding—conveying—elevating of bulk materials 


Check these 5 ways you 
benefit from LINK-BELT’S 
advanced engineering 


1. Positive movement of material, with no avalanching on 
vertical or steeply inclined runs, because solid flights 
substantially cover area of BULK-FLO casing. 


2. Gentler handling. Material is protected in individual 
“compartments,” resulting in minimum degradation. 


3. Self-cleaning, regardless of amount of material being 
fed. BULK-FLO lends itself to handling batches of 


material. Full or partially loaded, Link-Belt 
BULK-FLO with solid flights provides 
positive, gentle material handling. 


4, Constant speed. Variable speeds are not necessary, 
because capacity can be varied by regulating feed. 
5. morizontal, inclined, vertieal, or combinations of these 
paths, in a single unit—often requiring less units, in 
less space at lower cost. Multiple feed and discharge 
points are practicable. 





Best of all, when Link-Belt recommends BULK- 
FLO to your engineers or designing contractor, you 
know it’s the right conveyor for your needs. For Link- Oil Mill Products 
Belt makes a complete line of feeding, conveying and handling 


elevating machinery. 
Book 2175 has complete information on hundreds is easier and safer 


of materials that BULK-FLO handles profitably. Write 4 with BULK-FLO 


for your copy . . . today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Atlanta, Dallas 1. New Orleans 12, St. Minimum degradation. 
Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Balti e 18, Birmingh 3, Houston 4 e 8 
1, Jacksonville 2. 12,383-8 





@ Dust-tight construction. 


| @ Can be furnished vapor- 
LI N K i , g - L " F] tight and liquid-tight to han- 
’ /, PF dle volatile materials. Per- 


mits use in a hazardous area. 


@ Chain and casings can be 
built of corrosion-resisting 
materials. 


This L-path arrangement of the BULK-FLO Conveyor 
is particularly adaptable for multiple feed points. 
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One mn does the work of two 























acn>a A when you use 


nd Boardman s light-weight 


Porta- loader 


with the exclusive, patented 
non-slip conveyor belt! 


You save hours in loading time and labor when 
you use a Boardman PORTA-LOADER (portable 
loader). It's made of strong aluminum alloy, 
with exclusive patented no-slip conveyor belt! 


One man can easily get this light weight unit 
into position for loading. And, under ordinary 
conditions, a load of approximately ten tons 


can be completed in two hours and often less 
with one man handling the entire operation. 
The driver can easily place engine or motor in 
truck cab, push loader up on top of full trailer, 
lash down tarpaulin and be ‘‘gone’’ hours be- | 
fore the driver who loads his seed by hand. 


Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


ree ea gO oo 5 oa x 
—“<— a: Re dious: is * ee ; a 
THE BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


September 15, 1951 


PHONE 6-5435 
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Ainting the towns of America each year 

takes lots of tung oil. It’s used in var- 
nishes, enamels and deck paints. That’s 
where nitrogen comes in. With nitrogen 
added to their diet, our southern tung groves 
produce more nuts per acre and give a 
greater oil yield. 


ints the town 


Of all the sources of nitrogen, anhydrous 
ammonia is the most concentrated and the 
most economical. It is this preferred form 
that CSC produces at its Sterlington plant 
in Louisiana. Most of CSC’s production is 
used to increase the value of productive 
crops from Gulf Coast soils. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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cotton comes cleaner... 
you get higher prices 
at the gin when you 


DEFOLIATE WITH 
AERO CYANAMID, 


SPECIAL GRADE 


To get a better grade of cotton and to 
make picking easier and faster . . . apply 
Arro* Cyanamid, Special Grade, the 
original and most widely used defoliant. 
Plan to dust 25 to 30 days after the 
setting of the last bolls that will make 
cotton, and about ten days to two weeks 
before harvest date. 


Leaves fall off without damage to 
the plant. 

e 
More sunshine and air reach the 
bolls for earlier maturity and to 
check boll rot. 

e 
Greater part of crop is harvested 
at one time. 

* 
Picking is easier, faster, less costly 
—either by hand or machine. 

e 
Green leaf stain and trash are 
minimized for better grade and 
higher prices. 


Apply Aero Cyanamid, Special Grade, 
either by airplane or ground duster. 


*Trade-mark 


See your supplier, write for literature 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
31-B Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch offices: 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illl.; 
P. O. Box 808, Winchester, Va.; Brewster, Fla.; 
1308 Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark.; 

111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 
1705 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Cover DDL 

COTTON AND OTHER OIL- 
SEED CROPS are important 
and, understandably, of more in- 
terest to us than others, but oats 
and other crops must have a 
place in our farming system too. 
This beautiful photograph, made 
by Bob Taylor, shows two equal- 
ly attractive young ladies shock- 
ing oats in Oklahoma. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
QILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Now, more than ever 


LINT MEANS MONEY 


CARVER EQUIPMENT 
CARVER INSTALLATION SERVICE 


assure Maximum Yields 


LINTERS GUMMERS SAWS 


Steel Frame — 141 or The Popular “TRU- The Original Bright 
176 Saws ‘Standard LINE” Machine ‘Pays Steel Saw “Cuts More 
Throughout the World” for Itself in Saw Life” Lint Longer” 


When rebuilding your 


linters remember Carver 





Service 
Saw Filers 
Lint Cleaning Equipment 
HULLERS - SEPARATING 
That 
MACHINERY 


Interchange Files - Huller Knives 
Permanent Magnets 


Repair Parts 











CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sales Offices: ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — DALLAS 
6 
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PHILLI 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! See how 
Phillips 66 Normal Hexane meets every exact- 
ing requirement for a prize-winning solvent! 


Narrow boiling range? 5° is pretty near per- 


fect! No light ends to lose, either, and definitely 
no heavy residue! This pure, colorless solvent 
imparts no taste or odor to your product. 


Because of Phillips strict “product control” 
and high standards you get dependability and 
uniformity .. . every time. That means fewer 
adjustments to make in your plant, fewer 
operational headaches! 


Consult us about your solvent requirements 
and let us send you complete information 
about Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and 
other extraction industries. 


PS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


September 15, 1951 
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Regulations Affecting the 


COTTON GINNING INDUSTRY 
In the 1951-52 Season 


T THE BEGINNING of ceiling 
price controls, cotton ginning was 
one of the many orphan industries 

that literally had no “home.” It was 
months after the conception of the price 
control regulations before the ginning 
of cotton was finally laid on the door- 
step of the Fats and Oils Division. Im- 
mediately upon having been given a 
“home,” action was started by the gin- 
ners associations to have cotton ginning 
decontrolled. We in the industry felt 
that as the cost of ginning did not affect 
the cost of living, nor figure significant- 
ly in the grower’s business costs, it was 
not necessary that we be under price 
controls. 

OPS officials of the Fats and Oils Di- 
vision asked W. O. Fortenberry, pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, to nominate a 12-man com- 
mittee of ginners to meet with them to 
work out details of either a decontrol 
plan or a plan under which the ginners 
could operate. This committee was im- 
mediately named. Before the various 
steps could be taken in Washington to 
officially accept this committee and call 
an industry-wide meeting, OPS officials 
decided that ginning should be under the 
Services Branch rather than Fats and 
Oils. This meant that all preliminary 
work and plans must go by the board 
and a new start be made with the 
Services Branch. 

CPR 34, which was a general overall 


By JAY C. STILLEY 


Executive Vice-President 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 


a IN THIS ARTICLE—which was especially prepared for The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press—will be found the answers to 
practically all of the questions ginners are asking about price 
ceilings, area of production, and other matters affecting their 


operations. 


service regulation, certainly was not 
suited for the ginning industry, but it 
was the regulation under which the gin- 
ners would have to operate. In order 
either to secure relief from some of the 
provisions of this regulation or to ask 
again for decontrol, a meeting was held 
in Washington early in August which 
was attended by officials of the Services 
Branch, OPS and various state and na- 
tional ginners associations. A formal 
petition for decontrol was submitted at 
this meeting, but no action has been 
taken on it to this time. On Aug. 27 
Supplementary Regulation No. 2 was 
issued, which was tailored for the gin- 
ning industry. In an endeavor to clarify 
some of the most important aspects of 
CPR 34 and SR 2, this article will ex- 
plain the basic plan under which the 
ginner must operate. 


Reporting Obligations 


Each gin * must report to the nearest 
district OPS office on its ceiling prices 


THE AUTHOR (right) is shown conferring with Michael V. DiSalle, OPS director, 
on the ginning regulations discussed in the accompanying article during Mr. DiSalle’s 


visit to Dallas last week. 
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for 1951. This must be done regardless 
of whether or not the ginner plans to 
take advantage of the permitted mark- 
up. The report must be filed not later 
than 10 days after he begins ginning, 
although it may be filed at any prior 
time. It must include all 1950 charges, 
together with the charges to be made for 
the 1951 season; name and address of 
the gin; signature and title of the per- 
son making the report; and the date 
filed. (Approved forms for this report, 
TCGA-80, are available through the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, Dal- 
las.) It is suggested that the report be 
sent by registered mail with return 
receipt requested. We suggest that in re- 
porting their charges, ginners use the 
highest possible charge permitted, plus 
the allowable six percent. 

Even though ginners list their highest 
possible charge, they are not obligated 
to make this charge to their customers. 
This listed charge will be their ceiling 
price, and they can charge any lower 
amount they desire. In a survey made 
the first week in August in the Texas 
Rio Grande Valley it was found that, 
of the 13 gins contacted, all had filed, 
listing their top possible charges. Due to 
competitive or other reasons, four had 
charged the maximum or ceiling price 
for ginning, two had charged less than 
they did in 1950, and seven had charged 
the same as in 1950. 

After filing their report ginners can 
begin charging the listed prices. If 
they do not hear from OPS within 10 
days, they can assume that the charges 
are acceptable. They do not need to 
wait for approval, but can begin charg- 
ing their listed prices immediately. If 
there is a question, and the form is re- 
turned, it may be possible that they 
may have to make a refund on the 
charges already made, but, to date, we 
know of not one case of this sort. 
Increases Permitted 

It is permissible for all gins to take 
a six percent increase over their 1950 

*It is our understanding that Oklahoma and 
New Mexico do not come under OPS regulations 


due to the fact that they operate under public 
utility laws of their states 
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Editorial ce 


Cottonseed Support Program: 
A STEP TOWARD SOCIALISM 


Bros THE PRICE being paid farmers for 1951-crop cottonseed is still above the 
support price, ginners and crushers are still able to carry out their normal functions 
in the seed marketing system. But if prices should drop below the support level when the crop 
moves in heaviest volume, it can be expected that certain provisions of the 1951 cottonseed 
purchase program will foul up parts of the marketing mechanism and work a hardship on the 
ginning and crushing industries. 

The oil mills have registered objections to certain provisions of the program, and T. H. 
Gregory of the National Cottonseed Products Association has kept the industry fully advised 
of all developments in zhe effort to revise the program so that it will be fair to the mills. There 
is, therefore, little point in reviewing the situation here, but it must be said that the objections 
raised by the mills are perfectly valid and have grown out of a sincere desire to protect their 
investment—and not from intent to hog off all the farmer's profit from his seed production. 

Since no ginner or crusher in his right mind wishes to court hardship, it would be down- 
right foolish to suggest that they will not continue to pay the farmer as much for his seed as 
good business practice will allow. Yet there are sqme in government who persist in nourishing 
the notion that ginners and crushers spend much 'of their time dreaming up bigger and better 
schemes to hold prices to the farmer to a starvation level. 

We recommend to those who believe such nonsense a statement appearing in a recent (Aug. 
1951) release by PMA-USDA entitled, “Cottonseed Prices—A Preliminary Study.” It reads 

“Oil mills must acquire practically their entire supply of seed for a season by outright cash 
purchases during the comparatively short period of harvesting. There is substantial risk in carry- 
ing large stocks of this valuable and perishable commodity for considerable lengths of time, as 
futures markets of only a limited nature exist for principal cottonseed products. The uncertainty 
associated with such risk obviously lessens the stability of prices offered by mills for seed, par- 
ticularly when business conditions are unsettled. In determining cottonseed prices, mills must 
also consider variations in transportation costs, processing costs, composition of cottonseed, and 
anticipated future value of the products.” (The italics are ours.) 

It should be recognized that there can be no quick or effective remodeling of our present 
cottonseed pricing and marketing structure through the employment by government of artificial 
pricing gimmicks that run counter to the traditional supply and demand formula. Yet the 
architects of the new formula tell us in effect that what is sound is unsound, that what is proved 
is fallacious, and that from their blueprints will rise a great new structure that will house us 
in comfort and safety till the end of time. 

But what we are actually witnessing in these puzzling manipulations of the pricing and 
marketing formula is another step in the mounting effort of many people in government to 
make the ginning and crushing industries—and ultimately the farmer, too—wards of a so- 
cialist state. 

Those who are thus charged might answer that we are in a national emergency, and that our 
agricultural producers must be “protected” from forces that would deprive them of a decent 
living. We have a national emergency, all right, but who believes our “saviours” will silently 
steal away when the emergency passes, or that they will be less energetic in pressing for all out 
government control of all business, including the business of agriculture, for as long as they 
are permitted to remain in the government? 








his customers for the same service in 


1951. 

In the case of hauling, for example, 
where in the past a ginner has per- 
I l ) formed this service for his customers 
their payroll (this change was made in with no charge, he cannot make a 
SR 2). The 1950 ceiling charges are charge this year. Any service performed 
considered as the highest charge made at no charge last year can not be 
for this service during the normal charged for in 1951. 
season. For example, if a ginner began 
ginning for 60 cents per hundred in 1950 
and for competitive or other reasons later 


ceiling charges for ginning, bagging 
and ties, and sterilization. They do not 
have to justify their increase, and this 
applies regardless of when they started 
ginning or the number of employees on 


New Services 
Under the regulations a ginner may 


dropped to 50 cents or 40 cents, he can 
base his increase on the highest amount 
he charged, which in this case would be 
60 cents. This would make possible a 64 
cents charge for the 1951 season. 
Frozen Charges 

All charges other than those for gin- 
ning, bagging and ties, and sterilization 
are frozen at the ginner’s 1950 level. 
This means that if in 1950 he charged 
50 cents for hauling cotton, or per- 
haps assessed an insurance and yard 
charge of, say, 75 cents per bale, this 
would be the ceiling that he could charge 
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apply to his district OPS office for per- 
mission to charge for any new service 
that he renders his customer. This might 
be the matter of storing a customer’s 
cotton on a gin yard in 1951 whereas 
this service was not offered in 1950. 
Or it might be that a ginner has im- 
proved his gin plant by the addition of 
cleaning and drying equipment, or it 
might be that he undertakes to haul 
cotton to a compress or warehouse, 
something he did not do in the 1950 
season. Whatever new service he per- 
forms for his customers should be listed 


September 15, 1951 


in his application for ceiling prices for 

Procedure recommended by the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association is that 
on an_ original reporting letter or 
form (TCGA-80) the ginner list in 
detail this new service, together with the 
charge he intends to make. On the back 
of the form he should briefly request 
permission to put the charge into effect, 
listing the specific service, the charges 
he intends to make, and the name and 
address of his nearest competitor who 
has the same type service in the same 
general trading area for the same gen- 
eral class of customers and the charge 
he makes. The ginner can begin charg- 
ing this fee immediately, but it is subject 
to aproval by OPS. If he does not hear 
from OPS within 10 days, he may 
assume that the charge has been ap- 
proved. 

New Gin or a Reactivated Dormant Gin 

Due to the fact that the operator 
of a new or reactivated dormant gin has 
no 1950 basis for charges, his charges 
for all services will be based on those 
charged by his nearest competitor who 
has the same type of service in the same 
general trading area. He must report to 
his district OPS office the charges he 
intends to make, together with the name 
and address of his competitive gin. 

In case a ginner has purchased a gin 
which operated in 1950, his charges are 
based on those charged at that gin last 
year plus the allowable increase. 
Hardship Cases 

Provision is made for relief in hard- 
ship cases where a gin, for some reason, 
in 1950 found it necessary to charge a 
very low price which resulted in a sub- 
stantial loss. In such cases, the regula- 
tion provides for the ginner to make 
application for an adjustment in his 
1951 charges. If a gin lost money in 
1950 because there was not enough cot- - 
ton to gin, this does NOT constitute 
a hardship case. ) 

In cases of this sort, the request is 
sent to OPS, Washington, and should 
include the following information: (1) 
why the 1950 charges were too low, (2) 
what the 1950 charges were, (3) what 
the ginner wants to charge in 1951, 
and (4) name, address, and 1951 
charges of the nearest competitor. If 
the ginner does not hear from Wash- 
ington within 20 days after requesting 
an adjustment, he may begin charging 
the higher price. Again, it is recom- 
mended that the letter be sent by reg- 
istered mail, with return receipt re- 
quested. 

In cases where a whole section is in- 
volved, a group application can be made. 
In such circumstances, it would be ad- 
visable to have the request in the form 
of a petition, handled either through the 
state ginners association or by some 
person experienced in such matters. 
To Summarize 

The above information is of a general 
nature. Individual gins will have their 
own problems and questions. Rather than 
using guess-work in arriving at a solu- 
tion which it is hoped might be correct, 
ginners should write their association 
office on these questions. 


Area of Production 


There have been no changes since the 
1950 ginning season in regard to the 
Area of Production ruling. In April of 
this year, the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association attorney filed a petition in 
Washington to have a more workable 
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and understandable definition written. 
Although a hearing was granted, 
no definite action has been taken. 

Briefly, the obligations of the ginner 
under the Area of Production regulation 
are as follows: 


Definition 

A gin is in the area of production 
(1) if it is located in the open country 
or a rural community that does not in- 
clude any town of 2500 or more popula- 
tion within one air-line mile and (2) if 95 
percent of the cotton which it gins is 
drawn from within a radius of 10 miles. 


Gins in the Area of Production 

Ginners must pay office workers, 
gin managers, night watchmen, and re- 
pairmen at least the minimum of 75 
cents per hour. General gin employees 
—those working in the gin—may be 
paid at any rate the ginner desires. 
There is no obligation to pay them time 
and a half for overtime during the gin’s 
active season. Ginners must comply with 
the age limit and must keep adequate 
payroll records, 


Gins Not in the Area of Production 

The only difference between a gin not 
in the area of production and gins in 
the area of production is that the ginner 
not in the area of production must pay 
his general gin employees at least 75 
cents per hour, whereas the gins in the 
area of production are permitted to pay 
any wage rates they desire. This means 
that all employees of a gin not in the 
area of production must be paid the 
minimum of 75 cents per hour. 


General Regulations For All Gins 


Gins cannot employ any one under 16 
years of age. Employees from 16 to 18 
years of age must have work certif- 
icates. These are available’ either 
through the ginner’s association office 
or the Wage and Hour Division. 

Ginners may employ a 14- or 15-year 
-old boy or girl in their office if it is 
in a building entirely separate from the 
gin but, again, they must secure work 
certificates for these employees. 

Due to the fact that the U.S. Census 
was taken in 1950, many gins that form- 
erly were in the area of production 
now find themselves eliminated from 
this classification because of an increase 
in the population of their rural towns. 
In cases of this sort, it is our opinion 
that these gins can apply to OPS for a 
hardship case ruling and permission to 
charge a higher price in order to offset 
this increased labor cost. We have re- 
ports from the southeastern section of 
the U.S., where many gins are under 
the Wage and Hour regulations for the 
first time. In such cases, it is entirely 
possible that a group petition to OPS 
will permit them to increase prices over 
the whole section. 


Mexican Farm Labor 


The Migratory Labor Agreement of 
1951 between the U.S. and Mexico has 
been put into effect. At Harlingen, the 
station for screening these Mexican 
nationals has been in operation for three 
weeks. During the first two weeks, 
slightly more than 3,000 workers were 
cleared through this station. 

At this writing (a few days before 
press date) we have been informed that 
the station at Eagle Pass will open 
within a few days. 

From information we have at this 
time, the plan is not working too suc- 
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cessfully. Perhaps the principal reason 
is that the farmers of the U.S. are not 
requesting workers at the rate that was 
anticipated. Actually, at this time there 
is somewhat of a lull, and this period 
(Sept. 10-20) is one of the slowest 
periods for cotton picking that will be 
experienced during the season. 
Procedure 

The Texas employer, for example, who 
wishes to obtain farm labor places an 
order with his local Texas Employment 
Commission office. In the event there is 
insufficient local labor to take care of 
his needs and the farmer expresses a 
willingness to contract Mexican workers, 
the order then goes to Austin. If there 
is any domestic labor available in the 
state or adjoining states that can be 
moved, the employer’s order will be filled 


BE SURE IT’S 


HINDOO 


2LB----21LBS-TARE 
To hold the hooks and stand the strain—to 
guard against weather and mildew damage— 
HINDOO 2-lb., open-weave bagging has no 


equal. 


For quality, strength, protection and value, 
HINDOO Bagging for almost a century has 
been the wise ginner’s choice. 


ORDER IT EARLY. ORDER IT ALWAYS. 





with domestic labor. Orders for Mex- 
ican nationals will not be approved un- 
less there is insufficient domestic labor 
available. 

After the order is cleared through 
Austin, it then goes to Washington. In 
Washington, the officials check to see 
that neither the employer nor the county 
in which the Mexican national will be 
employed is blacklisted. After clearing 
through Washington, the order is for- 
warded to the appropriate processing 
center, where the order is filled, and the 
employer is notified that his workers 
are available. This entire procedure 
takes about 10 days. 

Employers in other states should fol- 
low a similar procedure in contracting 
for workers through their state em- 
ployment commission office. 
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Council Points Out 


Advantages of Using 
Cotton Defoliants 


Defoliation—removal of the leaves 
from the cotton plant by applying chem- 
icals—greatly facilitates mechanical 
harvesting of cotton, makes hand pick- 
ing easier, aids in cotton insect control, 
reduces boll rot, and improves seed 
germination, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is pointing out to producers. 

Defoliation removes the bulk of leaves 
which interfere with efficiency of both 
spindle pickers and mechanical strip- 
pers, the Council says. It prevents green 
leaf stain in lint and eliminates a source 





of dry leaf trash which is difficult to 
remove at the gin. 

Boll weevils, aphids, bollworms and 
cotton leafworms are deprived of a 
source of food when the cotton plant is 
denuded. Where growth is rank and 
moist conditions prevail, defoliation per- 
mits air and sunlight to get into the 
bolls and helps prevent boll rot, the 
Council adds. 

Hand picking is facilitated by defolia- 
tion. Pickers can get an earlier start 
since there is less dew present on the 
plant. There is little shade to harbor 
annoying insects and a minimum of 
foliage to impede progress. 

Tests have shown that cotton seed 
from defoliated plots had less moisture 
and free fatty acid content and thus 
were higher in grade. 

Both the condition of the plant and 
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YOUR Order? 


packing house products. 


@ Prices & Relationship 


They’re hand-picked men of the highest caliber, and direct 
our rapidly expanding activities in cottonseed, soybean, and 


They work with a thoroughly experienced crew trading 
day-in, day-out in every major market. A crew that’s welded 
together by 50,000 miles of private wire — that never settles 
for second in speed or efficiency on cash market orders. 

So any time you think they can help on yours — for 
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the weather have an important bearing 
on the success of chemical defoliation 
of cotton, according to the Council. For 
best results the defoliant should be ap- 
plied when vegetative growth has ceased 
and most of the leaves are mature. 
Leaves should be green and not tough. 
Bolls should be mature. 

Growth history of the plant has a 
definite effect on its ability to defoliate 
properly. High fertility, moisture, high 
temperatures and complete insect con- 
trol during the growth period prior to 
defoliation are conditions which favor 
success of the process. Cotton plants be- 
come inactive or dormant most fre- 
quently as a result of drought or cold 
weather. When the plant is inactive 
heavier rates of chemicals sometimes are 
required to obtain a clean job. 

Low fertility, poor insect control, pro- 
fuse second growth, low soil moisture, 
and drought are all conducive to a poor 
job of defoliation. 

Defoliants are most effective if they 
are applied when temperatures and 
humidity are high and there is little 
wind. Dew is needed to activate some 
defoliants. 

Farmers planning to defoliate their 
cotton should check local weather fore- 
casts closely, suggests the Council. In 
many cases these forecasts now contain 
information on probable winds, humidity, 
temperature, and other conditions which 
affect defoliation. 

Thorough coverage of leaves with the 
defoliant is a necessity. For specific in- 
formation on which defoliant to use, 
rates and method of application, farm- 
ers should consult their county agent or 
vocational agriculture instructor. 


Fertilizer Is Good Buy 


For Louisiana Farmer 


Good use of fertilizers this year may 
give Louisiana farmers higher returns | 
than anything else they must buy in 
the operation of their farms, the Louisi- 
ana Agricultural Extension Service has 
pointed out. 

“Aside from greater yields obtained 
from fertilizer, prices of fertilizer have 
not risen so fast as most of the things 
necessary in producing a crop,” offi- 
cials say. “Using prices of the 1910-1914 
period as a comparative base, the 
present index of prices paid by farm- 
ers is 276, which is the highest point 
ever reached. Farm labor, for example, 
is one of the highest priced items on 
the list, the index of which is 450. On 
the other hand, the index for fertilizer 
is only 144. 

“Another way of making the compari- 
son is: A ton of fertilizer costing $20 
during the base period would now sel! for 
$28.80. But $20 worth of farm labor in 
the base period would now cost $90. 
Feeder calves which in the 1910-1914 
period would have cost $20 would cost 
$101 now.” 


Fire Consumes Ladonia, 


Texas, Gin Equipment 

Fire destroyed the C. H. Woods Cot- 
ton Gin in Ladonia, Texas, Sept. 4. 

Local fire officials said they did not 
know how the fire started. The gin— 
owned by the Lamar Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Paris, Texas—was consumed in 
the flames, as were equipment, cotton- 
seed and several bales of cotton. At that 
time no estimate had been made of the 
damage. 
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Stonelile cottons 
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HIGHER PROFITS 


—Pictured above is G. Curtis Clark, Corpus Christi, Texas, of the 
Eastern Seed Company, Texas representative for Stoneville cottons. 


STONEVILLE 2-B 


Here is the perfectly balanced cotton... 
tested and proven throughout the cotton 
belt and around the world, setting new 
production records in irrigation areas of 
New Mexico and Texas. Stoneville 2-B is 
a top money maker for large and small 
growers. Vigorous and productive, Stoneville 2-B features 


Stoneville’s New Delfos 9169 


The new Delfos 9169, developed partic- 
ularly for rich bottom land, is proving 
highly adaptable in many other areas— 
especially in the Coastal Bend of Texas. 
Delfos 9169 produces heavy yields with 
big, easy - to-pick bolls, with excellent 


staple length and highest oil content seed. 





large open bolls, heavy yields and a superior quality lint. 
Seed bring high mill prices. 





. .. that the first bale ginned in the United States 
for the past several years has been Stoneville 2-B? 


DID YOU KNOW 








STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED CO., INC. 


Stoneville, Mississippi 


Please send me complete information about your famous Stoneville 
cottons and how they can help increase my farm products. 


Name____ 

R.F.D. or Street 

Town and State 
e a 
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Met at Des Moines Sept. 6-8 


Biddle President of 
Soybean Producers 


mw Arkansan Jake Hartz, Jr., 
named vice-president and George 
Strayer continues as secretary- 
treasurer. Feature of convention 
was Iowa State College field trip. 


The American Soybean Association 
brought its thirty-first annual conven- 
tion to a close with the election of 
Chester B. Biddle, Remington, Ind., to 
the presidency of the organization and 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., to the 
vice-presidency. Mr. Biddle, vice-pres- 
ident of the organization last year, suc- 
ceeds John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn., as president. 

About 600 people from 27 states and 
four foreign countries attended the two 
days’ sessions held at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., Sept. 6-7 and the field trip 
that followed at Iowa College Sept. 8. 

The association pledged continued 
efforts to revise U.S. soybean grading 
standards “to the end that the grower 
be paid on a basis that reflects the 
quality of the crop he produces.” 

“The grower of clean soybeans is 
penalized five to 10 cents for every 
bushel he sells under the present grad- 
ing standards,” Retiring President 
Evans declared. 

Hearings on revision of the standards 
were held last winter by USDA at the 


Photoviews of Soybean 


Meet at Des Moines 

wg TOP—Chester B. Biddle, left, Reming- 
ton, Ind., was elevated by his fellow 
growers to the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association at its annual 
convention held Sept. 6-7-8. Center, 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, long- 
time secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, was reelected to that office. At 
right is Jake Hartz Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., 
newly elected vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP—John W. Evans, 
left, Montevideo, Minn., retiring presi- 
dent of the association, chats with Clyde 
Spry, center, Iowa’s secretary of agri- 
culture, who welcomed the delegates to 
the state at the opening session, and 
A. B. Chambers, right, mayor of Des 
Moines, who extended the growers greet- 
ings from the city. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—Delegates made 
a field trip to Iowa State College at 
Ames on the final day of the convention, 
Sept. 8. Here some of the growers are 
seen observing soybean variety tests at 
the college. 


@ BOTTOM—A foursome of Southerners 
that attended the convention is shown 
examining soybean plants. Left to right 
they are Jake Hartz Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., 
and Mrs. Hartz; Mrs. Blake Britain, 
Tulsa, Okla., and Mr. Britain, manager 
of the Tulsa Cotton Oil Company at 
Tulsa. Mr. Britain expects to crush a 
considerable quantity of soybeans from 


the 1951 crop. 
CG&OMPress Photos 





request of the soybean association and 
other groups. USDA ruled against any 
revision. The association, however, asked 
that USDA tighten up on the amount 
of foreign material allowed under 
present grades. 

In resolutions adopted at the final 
business session, the association pledged 
to continue working for repeal of legal 
margarine restrictions in states where 
they still remain. States prohibiting the 
sale of yellow margarine are lowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 

With respect to the use of shortening 
extenders in baked products, the asso- 
ciation reaffirmed its stand taken in 
years past “that no product shall be 
incorporated into an American food that 
has not been conclusively proven to be 
nutritious and in the interest of the 
consumer’s health.” 

Progress in the field program of the 
association during the past year was re- 
ported by Secretary-Treasurer George 
M. Strayer and Paul C. Hughes, field 
director. In addition to the effort to 
amend the grading standards, activities 
of the association have included action 
toward holding the export markets for 
soybeans, educational work on more ef- 
ficient production of soybeans and the 
production and marketing of better 
beans, a victorious fight to repeal the 
Illinois margarine law, holding the line 
against increased freight rates on soy- 
beans and considerable legislative 
work in Washington. Mr. Hughes told 
the delegates that the association will 
soon publish a booklet on feeding soy- 
bean meal to livestock. 


Dr. M. G. Weiss of USDA, one of 
many speakers who addressed the con- 
vention on a wide variety of subjects, 
summarized in facts and figures what 
research has done to improve the soy- 
bean crop. Last year was the biggest 
year on record for the crop in the U.S., 
with 15 million planted acres (all but 
two million harvested for grain) and a 
total production of 287 million bushels. 

In the past 10 years, Dr. Weiss said, 
the most notable increase in production 
occurred along the northern fringe of 
the country’s principal soybean area— 
the North Central States—much of it in 
the valleys of the Minnesota River and 
Red River of the North. A second area 
of expansion is in southeastern Kansas 
and west central Missouri, and a third 
in the Mississippi Delta. Furthermore, 
he said, as a result of development of 
adapted varieties, there has been a 
South-wide, over-all increase of the crop 
for oil from the Atlantic to Oklahoma, 
where production in the Arkansas Val- 
ley more than doubled this year. 

Discussing the potentialities of new 
varieties for various localities, Dr. Weiss 
said that the areas for which no specif- 
ic varieties have beén released are now 
very limited. “In the North Central 
area, a conservative estimate is that 
new varieties have increased yields by 
20 percent and average oil content by 
10 percent. In the South both these per- 
centages are even higher and for the 
same reason.” Production in these two 
areas, he said, is likely to continue to 
increase, particularly as a result of 
better varieties. 

Dr. Weiss gave the growers his esti- 
mate of various other factors in the 
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Everybody’s “Solvent” at the Soybean Meeting 


You don’t HAVE to be a member of a solvent manufacturing or distributing firm 
to attend the American Soybean Convention, but it helps. The above photo shows 
some of the “solvent boys” (with a couple of processors who happened to be around) 
at the 31st annual convention of the American Soybean Association in Des Moines, 
Sept. 6-7-8. Left to right: A. M. Convis and D. D. Walker, Soybean Division, Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IIl.; Karl Giloth, district manager, American Mineral 
Spirits Co., Chicago; Clyde C. (Back-in-the-Saddle) McInnes, manager, Extraction 
Solvents Division, AMSCO, Chicago; W. A. Oudshoorn, AMSCO, Chicago; Clarence 
Paisley, manager, Chemical Sales, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; Fred 
Morgart, Jr., Skellysolve Division, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and Joe Yeaw, 
AMSCO, Chicago. Other solvent delegates who were at the convention, but not 
around when the picture was taken, are Les Weber and “Doc” MacGee of Skelly Oil 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Ken Boggs of Penola, New York City. 
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future of this relatively new but big 
crop: “In areas where soybeans have 
not been grown extensively until lately, 
and where new varieties have been 
adopted on a wide scale, research and 
new cultural practices promise greater 
production.” He told of recent experi- 
ments on the date of planting in the 
Mississippi Delta region, where the crop 
was put in from early April to late June, 
that showed more economical production 
in fields planted after May 1. The plants 
came up quicker, grew faster and com- 
peted better with weeds, shaded ground 
earlier and reduced the cultivation need. 


Referring to soybeans as a crop here- 
tofore “not noted for susceptibility to 
disease,” Dr. Weiss warned that “at 
least potentially, diseases are the great- 
est limiting factor, a recent listing show- 
ing more than 500 papers on various 
diseases attacking the crop, some of 
which could become epidemic under 
certain conditions.” Target spot and 
frog-eye leaf spot, severe in,the South 
last year, and another leaf spot that 
might have been bad this year except 
for dry weather, need to be watched 
closely, he said. 


The soybean breeders have been active 
in trying to develop disease resistance. 
Dr. Weiss said they now have breeding 
material with genetic resistance to many 
diseases and are at work incorporating 
it into varieties otherwise suitable for 
commercial growing. “It seems prob- 
able,” he said, “on the basis of present 
knowledge that resistance against bac- 
terial pustule, bacterial blight, wildfire, 
target spot and frog-eye leaf spot can 
be transferred to good farm varieties.” 


Feature of the annual banquet pro- 
gram the evening of Sept. 7 was the 
presentation of honorary life member- 
ships to James W. Hayward and Frank 
S. Garwood. Mr. Hayward is director 
of the department of nutritional re- 
search of the soybean division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Garwood is a farmer and seedsman 
and heads the firm of F. S. Garwood & 
Sons, in Christian County, III. 


Re-elected to two-year terms on the 
board of directors were Ersel Walley, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Howard L. Roach, 
Plainfield, lowa; John W. Evans, Monte- 
video, Minn.; Robert Peck, River Canard, 
Ontario, Canada; Mr. Biddle, the new 
president of the association; Mr. Hartz, 
the new vice-president; C. G. Simcox, 
Assumption, Ill.; and Albert Dimond, 
Lovington, Ill. Mr. Dimond replaces 
LeRoy Pike, Pontiac, Ill., on the board. 

Other directors, not voted on this 
year, are Secretary-Treasurer Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa; David G. Wing, Mechan- 
icsburg, Ohio; O. H. Acom, Wardell, 
Mo.; Henry I. Cohn, Sr., St Louis, Mo.; 
H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, Miss.; Cal- 
vin Heilman, Kenton, Ohio; and John 
Dries, Saukville, Wisc. 


McLaurins Celebrate 
Silver Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. McLaurin, of Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary Sept. 2 and are 
receiving warm congratulations from 
many friends in and out of the ginning 
industry. Mr. McLaurin is manager of 
the Cen-Tennial Ginnery at Bennetts- 
ville, president of the Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association and vice-president of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
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Research on the 


DRYING AND CLEANING 


OF COTTONSEED 
At the Gins 


By CHARLES S. SHAW and GERALD N. FRANKS* 


seed presents a serious problem to 
the producer, the ginner, and the 
crusher. Producers’ difticulties include 
those relating to germination of seed 
saved for planting and to reduced value 
of seed sold for crushing. Ginners and 
crushers are concerned primarily with 
storage problems and excessive costs and 
losses associated with high moisture in 
cottonseed. Beginning in 1949, a special 
RMA project on cottonseed drying and 
cleaning was started at the United 
States Cotton Ginning Laboratory, with 
equipment and personnel to work on this 
problem provided with funds authorized 
under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 
Objects of the Project 
The primary objects of the study on 
cottonseed drying and cleaning now 
under way at Stoneville, Miss., are as 
follows: (1) To develop practical means 
and methods of drying cottonseed for 
use concurrently with the ginning proc- 
ess so as to retard deterioration without 
injury to the germination of the seed 
or to the quality of cottonseed products: 
(2) to study and plan the arrangement 


F sect prese MOISTURE in cotton- 


*Respectively, Cotton Technologist, Cotton 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion; and Agricultural Engineer, Bureau of Plant 
industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration 


Figure 2.—Extremely trashy cottonseed 
ness of the cleaning and drying machine 


of equipment and the use of methods 
developed so as to permit the integration 
of such processes or equipment with 
other necessary operations such us 
cleaning, storing, loading, and unloading 
of cottonseed; (3) to obtain information 
on energy and fuel consumption and on 
cottonseed grades as related to cotton- 
seed drying and cleaning; (4) to obtain 
data on the economic feasibility of dry- 
ing and cleaning cottonseed at gins, 
ascertain net seed value improvements, 
and establish information as to allow- 
able drying tolerances with regard to 
temperatures, exposure, and air volumes; 
and (5) to provide technological and 
engineering information for the fabrica- 
tion and operation of a_ cottonseed 
drier-cleaner suitable for commercial 
use. 
’ Experimental Procedure 

Extensive programs of testing work 
embracing cottonseed drying, cleaning, 
and sack and bulk storage were carried 
out during the seasons of 1949-50 and 
1950-51. The tests centered around the 
use of a large gin-capacity drier, de- 
signed and fabricated at the Laboratory, 
comprised of revolving, inclined, and 
perforated cleaning drums equipped for 
heated air application (Fig. 1). Test 
lots of cottonseed were subjected to 
variations in rates of feed, air volumes, 


used in tests to demonstrate the effective- 
A, The trashy cottonseed before cleaning; 


B, the cottonseed after cleaning; C, hulls and grabbots; and D, leaf trash and sticks 


removed by the cleaning process. 
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Figure 1.—Drier developed for basic in- 
vestigations of temperature, exposure, 
air recirculation, and other engineering 
aad technological aspects of cottonseed 
drying. 


drying temperatures, and exposure in 
the drier. Cottonseed lots representing 
several stages of harvesting and cover- 
ing a wide range of moisture content 
from 10 to 20 percent were used in the 
tests. Samples representing dried and 
undried test lots were subjected to peri- 
odic determinations for mo.sture con- 
tent, free fatty acids, germination, oil 
color, and bleach qualities. 


e Drying Results — Good moisture-re-, 
moval results have been obtained from 
the drying process and the studies have 
shown that a consistent and highly sig- 
nificant additional amount of moisture 
is removed from the cottonseed through 
evaporation during a cooling period fol- 


Figure 3.— Cottonseed drier developed 
and constructed at the U.S. Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss. 
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lowing release of the seed from the 


drier. 


e Oil Color and Bleaching Properties 
Not Affected—In addition to the effects 
on moisture removal, test results show 
that the optimum temperatures for dry- 
ing do not adversely affect oil refining 
or bleaching quality. In connection with 
the oil color studies, pilot model flaking, 
cooking, and pressing equipment was 
improvised to permit oil extraction that 
would be comparable with that extracted 
by commercial oil mill methods. Repre- 
sentative samples of crude oil extracted 
from the flaked and cooked cottonseed 
meats were refined, bleached, and the 
color was determined by the standard 
Wessen method. 


e Drying Effect on Storage of Cotton- 
seed—Test lots of cottonseed dried and 
stored in buik for six months were sig- 
nificantly higher in grade than were 
corresponding lots of undried cottonseed. 
Drying tends to retard free fatty acids 
development in damp seed and the dry- 
ing and cleaning improves the grade of 
such seed by the removal of foreign 
matter and moisture. 

e Cleaning Effectiveness—The cleaning 

effectiveness of the drier was demon- 

strated on a very trashy lot of cotton- 
seed. The foreign matter content was 
reduced from 3.0 to 0.3 percent by the 

action of the drying unit (Fig. 2). 

e Drying Effect on Germination — Be- 

cause of the unfavorable weather con- 

ditions in the Mississippi Delta area 

during the harvesting seasons of 1949 

and 1950, much of the cottonseed was 

low in germination and relatively high 
in free fatty acids. The drying process 
has provided a significant increase in 
the germination of the dried cottonseed 
in comparison with that of the undried 
cottonseed. 
Pilot Model Tests 

In addition to the iarge-scale drying 
tests, considerable research and careful 
experimentation has been carried out on 

a pilot model basis employing both elec- 

tric infrared and hot air sources of heat 

with and without desiccated air to pro- 
vide additional basic data for developing 

a finished model of drier. The data from 

these studies supplemented those from 

the large-scale tests in providing a basis 
for the design of an improved cotton- 
seed drier. 

Additional Work Needed Before Making 
Definite Cottonseed Drying 
Recommendations to Industry 

Work on the construction, assembly, 

and installation of an improved design 
of cottonseed drier is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for tests in the fall of 
1951 (Fig. 3). This new drier will in- 
clude improvements in the methods of 
application of hot air to the cottonseed, 
and the apparatus has been designed to 
give optimum drying with minimum 
fuel. The drier will have smooth interior 
surfaces to avoid the collection of lint 
and fly. Further improvements will be 
provided by an additional perforated 
drum below the drying drums to ac- 
complish some cooling of the seed before 
final discharge from the apparatus. 
Adequate samples will be taken for lab- 
oratory testing to determine effects on 
cottonseed with respect to foreign mat- 
ter content, moisture, free fatty acids, 
cooling, germination, seed temperatures, 
and milling value. 

Further work is needed to supply 
additional information on operation and 
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testing techniques and the economic 
aspects of cottonseed drying before a 
final report and definite recommenda- 
tions can be made to the industry. 

Summary 
results of the cottonseed 
cleaning and drying project at the 
present time indicate that cottonseed 
may be sufficiently dried and cleaned 
at gins to significantly increase grades 
and corresponding marketing values. 

(2) A sufficient number of tests have 
been made in _ processing seed of 
various moisture contents, with subse- 
quent oil extraction, refining, and bleach- 
ing tests, to determine the safe tempera- 
ture for drying cottonseed without ad- 
versely affecting the refined oil quality 
and bleaching properties. 

(3) Drying offers significant ad- 
vantages in the storage of cottonseed. 

(4) The rate of free fatty acids in- 
crease is significantly less in artifically 
dried than in undried cottonseed. 

(5) Cottonseed drying offers some 
benefits in preserving seed germination. 


(1) The 


Large Cotton Supply 
Is Indicated 


With the largest cotton crop in 14 
years in prospect for 1951 and some 
slackening of demand on the spot mar- 
kets, cotton prices have been declining 
since early in July. 

Preliminary estimates of the U.S. sup- 
ply of cotton during 1951-52 total ap- 
proximately 19,500,000 running bales. 
This is 15 percent larger than the 1950 
supply. The carry-over is about 2.2 mil- 
lion bales, 68 percent less than on Aug. 
1, 1950, and the lowest since 1925. The 
supply estimate also includes imports of 


about 200,000 bales. The supply includes 
a crop estimated at 17,266,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight on Aug. 1. This 
would be 72 percent larger than the 
small 1950 crop and the third largest in 
history. (The Sept. 1 crop estimate add- 
ed 25,000 bales to the total U.S. outturn 
expected in 1951.—ED.) The estimated 
1951-52 cotton supply is sufficient to 
permit maintenance of the high consump- 
tion level of the crop year just ended, 
larger exports and a moderate increase 
of carryover stocks. 

Mill consumption of cotton during 1950- 
51 was 10.5 million bales, second only to 
the war years of 1941-42 and 1942-43, 
and 20 percent greater than 1949-50. 
July consumption totaled 767,000 bales, 
and the daily rate of 32,000 bales was 22 
percent below June, registering more 
than a seasonal decline and about equal 
to the rate in July a year ago. Exports 
totaled 4,163,000 bales, 28 percent less 
than in 1949-50. 

The USDA loan rate for Middling 
15/16 inch cotton this season will be 
31.71 cents a pound at average location. 
This is 90 percent of the mid-July parity 
price plus 125 points for the difference 
between 7/8 and 15/16 inch staple. On 
July 15 the price received by farmers for 
cotton was 116 percent of parity, having 
fallen from 124 percent of parity in one 
month. 

On Aug. 8 USDA announced an open- 
end export allocation for cotton. This 
means that the quantity of exports will 
not be restricted until further notice. 
Total exports of U.S. cotton from Aug. 
1, 1950 through June 30, 1951, were 
3,988,000 bales. This was 28 percent less 
than in the same period in 1949-50. 

Manufacturers’ inventories of cotton 
textiles are high, 2.10 and 2.86 times 
sales in May and June, compared with 
ratios of 1.96 and 2.14 in the same months 
of 1950. 
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THE 1951-52 U.S. cotton supply will total about 19.5 million bales, 14 percent more 
than last year, and the second largest supply since the end of the war. The increase 
is due entirely to the 72 percent expansion in cotton production over last year indi- 


cated by the August crop report. 


As a result of the small 1950 crop and near-record 


disappearance during the 1950-51 crop year, the carry-over stock of 6.8 million bales 
on Aug. 1, 1950, had been reduced to about 2.2 million bales as the 1951-52 crop year 


began. (Figures given herein would be revised upward slightly by the Sept. 


estimate.—ED.) 
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G. L. Prichard to Speak to 
Oil Chemists in Chicago 


G. L. Prichard of the Fats and Oils 
Branch, Production and +e Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., will be 
the principal speaker at the On Be fifth 
annual fall meeting of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society in Chicago Oct. 
8-10. He will discuss the “Current Eco- 
nomic Situation as Related to the Oils 
and Fats Industries” at the opening 
session. 

Fifty technical papers have been 
scheduled for the meeting, which will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Papers will cover soaps and detergents, 
drying oils, fatty acids and fat deriva- 
tives, engineering and processing, and 
related subjects. 

Field trips on Oct. 


11 will offer dele- 


gates a choice between visiting the Food 
and Container Institute of the Quarter- 
master Corps, Chicago, and going 
eae the new research laboratory of 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


Careful Cotton Harvesting, 
Handling Pay Dividends 


Reduction of trash in seed cotton 
through careful harvesting and handling 
will pay substantial dividends in in- 
creased grade of the lint, the National 
Cotton Council is emphasizing. 

Noting that the problem of clean har- 
vesting is intensified by a big crop such 
as has been estimated for this season, 
the Council is calling for more careful 
field supervision of picking. 

Cotton should not be picked while it 
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is still damp from dew or from a rain, 
the Council notes. If it has been picked 
damp it should be allowed to dry before 
being ginned. 

Close supervision when pickers are 
weighing in their cotton can help elim- 
inate green bolls, stones, clods of dirt, 
sticks, metals, and other foreign objects 
which sometimes are present in seed cot- 
ton when it is hauled to the gin. 

More careful handling of cotton after 
it has been picked also is urged by the 
Council. Cotton should not be dumped on 
the ground or hauled in dirty convey- 
ances. Excessive tramping of the load to 
pack it down into wagons or trailers 
should be avoided, since this imbeds grass 
and leaf particles in cotton and this mat- 
ter is difficult to remove at the gin. 

While gins are better equipped than 
ever before to handle rough harvested 
cotton, they can do a much better job 
when cotton is free of trash and can give 
the farmer a better grade, the Council 
emphasizes. 


e Farmers are urged to put a 
blanket of green cover on every acre 
of naked land this fall. It will protect 
and improve the topsoil and _ provide 
forage for farm livestock. 





Listen! You May Hear 
Plants Grow! 


On a recent quiet night seven plant 
scientists went deep into a 100-acre 
Wisconsin corn field, equipped with 
wire recorders. microphones and wind 
gauges. Their purpose—to hear corn 
grow. Maybe some of the seven were 
skeptical when they went in. All 
seven, coming out, said they believed 
they had heard it. According to the 
Associated Press report, “occasional 
cracklings were identified as the sound 
of corn growing.” 

The old corn farmers used to say 
they could hear it growing, in August, 
in the hot, humid, windless midwest- 
ern nights. If you think that is a myth, 
go listen. Go into a great corn field— 
not a little eastern hillside patch but 
one of the vast fields of the corn belt. 
Go deep into that sea of corn, so deep 
that for a hundred yards in every direc- 
tion corn is surrounding you, standing 
higher than your head. You will have 
placed yourself, then, in the center of 
a distinct and special world, a world 
made up of earth, air and corn. Nothing 
else. There is no wind; in the motion- 
less and brooding night there is no 
reason for any sound. Bur listen. There 
is a whisper, a faint crackling, coming 
from nowhere and everywhere at once 
It might be the ghost of a sound, 
imagined perhaps. But listen again. It 
isn't imagined, and it isn’t the corn 
rustling in the wind, for there is no 
wind. It is the minute stretching of a 
billion corn leaves, stalks, husks, ker- 
nels. It is the dark chemistry of earth, 
working upward through roots, draw- 
ing up through the standing plants, 
transmuting the essences of soil into 
life. Ir is the sound of growth, a sound 
perhaps heard by insects and other 
lowly creatures as a veritable roar of 
creation. You are as close, here, to the 
inner quick of nature as you'll ever be. 
—Corn, published by the Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, August, 1951. 
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mountain race up Pike’s Peak. Why 
accept anything less for your car? 
For full protection, trouble-free per- 
formance and top economy, get 
Mobiloil, at the Sign of the Flying 
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ow Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e War Tension Mounts in Washington 
—Public announcements so far give only 
a hint of increasing Washington ten- 
sions. That is more apparent in day-to- 
day talks on an off-the-record basis than 
in official statements and_ releases. 
There is a new sense of urgency. 

As a rule, even during World War II, 
Washington relaxes during the summer. 
The let-down was evident, even to the 
most casual observer. Officials lunched 
with friends and took an extra half 
hour whey they felt like it. They seldom 
took office work home with them. 

In recent weeks there have been signs 
that Washington is worried. The atmos- 
phere of most offices is tense. Lunch 
conferences on official matters have re- 
placed the friendlier and more casual 
meetings for lunch. Officials take home 
bulging briefcases, and frequently are 
at their offices all day Saturday. 

Their reasons for worry differ. Some 
fret about inflation, others about pro- 
duction. But the central thought that 
runs through all of it is the possibility 
of war, a big war. Talk to almost any 
policy official for only a few minutes 
and he will express this thought: “We 
are going to have to fight Russia, but 
how soon and where?” 

Even the most carefully “edited” 
testimony of military and diplomatic of- 
ficials before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee does not begin to con- 
ceal the gravity of the world situation. 
But nowhere in that testimony do you 
find military acceptance of the conten- 
tion that war is inevitable. 


e Less Farm Equipment in Prospect 

Defense preparations, which earlier 
were scheduled to reach a climax some- 
time late in 1952 or early 1953, now are 
being pushed ahead by several months. 
The aim is to get rearmament at peak 
pitch sometime next spring, hold it there 
through the rest of the year and then 
begin to ease off in 1953. 

This reflects growing official opin- 
ion that the “climax” of dealings with 
Russia may come to a head somewhat 
sooner than we had expected. Officals 
are guessing that a showdown—war or 
peace—will come next spring. After 
that, they reason, the odds will swing 
more in our favor. 

One indication of the speed-up on de- 
fense timing has been the allocation of 
steel and other critical materials. Earlier 
this summer Mobilization Director 
Charles Wilson indicated that no sharp 
cut would be made this year in allocation 
of steel for civilian uses. Now it is evi- 
dent that a much sharper cut is coming, 
and much earlier. 

A month or so ago Agriculture Sec- 
retary Brannan appeared to have a good 
chance of persuading the National Pro- 
duction Authority to allocate enough 
steel to kep farm machinery production 
at least as high as this year. He es- 
timated minimum requirements at 10 to 
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15 percent higher. NPA now says, in- 
formally, that allocations will be at 
least 15 percent lower for new machines 
in 1952. 


e Fertilizer and Pesticide Outlook for 
1952—Fertilizer and pesticide manufac- 
turers have given us a breakdown of 
probable 1952 supplies for farmers. It 
adds up to the prospect that supplies 
generally will be enough to get by, that 
the margin of safety will be mighty 
close. 

The supply of nitrogen, the survey 
shows, will be about 10 percent higher 
than this year, if military requirements 
are not increased. The principal in- 


crease will come from the Morgantown, 
W. Va., plant leased by the Army for 
private operation. USDA says the sup- 
ply, however, will be less than the de- 
mand. 

Superphosphate will be in 10 to 15 
percent shorter supply than this year, 
due to a reduced supply of phosphoric 
acid. Potash production, however, prom- 
ises to be about 13 percent larger than 
this year. 

Sulfur supplies will be extremely 
short. Reserve stocks, normally more 
than 400,000 tons, have been reduced 
to less than half that amount. The new 
Louisiana mine cannot be put into pro- 
duction before 1953. Result: 10 percent 
less sulfur. 

Pesticide supplies may be only slight- 
ly under this year, and perhaps suffi- 
cient if there is no serious insect infes- 
tation. Shortest in supply are chlorine, 
benzene, and some others. 


e Cotton Stockpiling Is Out — Official 
decision now is against emergency 
stockpiling of cotton, except as a last 
resort. The USDA now believes that 
support, plus early exports and domestic 
purchases, will be adequate. 

There is official talk of exports at 
six million bales, but many here regard 
that as too optimistic. There is some 
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doubt, too, that domestic mill takings 
will be as large as the 10.5 million bales 
in the past year. 

Despite these official doubts, the 
USDA says it plans no further price 
support measures for this year. Most 
officials think cotton’s  price-sinking 
spell will not last beyond October and 
that prices will firm up later. 

Cottonseed officials report very little 
interest in supports on the part of mills. 
They think prices will remain above 
supports for another two or three weeks 
at least, but that some buying may be 
necessary in October. 

The thing that bothers production 
planners most now is whether crop out- 
put can be maintained in 1952, with 
lower prices and higher production 
costs, fewer new machines and scarcity 
of labor. Cotton provides a primary 
example of that fear. 

Farm prices have been going down at 
the rate of more than one percent a 
month since February. While farm com- 
modity prices still average 9.4 percent 
over a year earlier, most of that gain 
has been in livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. Likewise, farm production costs 
rate 9.7 percent higher than a year ago. 


e Farm Price Trends—BAE economists 
think farm prices will continue the 
downward trend, at least until late this 
year or early next. We find none who 
predict inflationary farm prices in the 
foreseeable future. On the other hand, 
they unanimously expect farm produc- 
tion costs to go higher, and average five 
to 10 percent higher next year. 

The prospect of a price squeeze—be- 
tween weak farm prices and rising 
costs—is causing considerable concern. 
It also is resulting in increased talk 


about farm law revisions to provide 
higher support levels for next year. Of 
the 16 crops listed by BAE in its month- 
ly price index, 13 were below 90 percent 
of parity on Aug. 15. Cotton was one of 
three crops listed at above 90 percent. 

As a result, there is considerable talk 
of a new farm law for early next year. 
Secretary Brannan has taken the lead 
in a survey of farm opinion preparatory 
to offering a new program. It is almost 
certain to be based on increased govern- 
ment “price protection” for farmers, 
probably through use of subsidies. 

The Farm Bureau and National 
Grange, both doubtful that they can 
support what Brannan come out with, 
are working on their own plans for 
shoring up the present law. The result 
may be an even wider rift in farm 
ranks. It is expected that Brannan will 
be backed by the Farmers Union and 
the labor organizations. The result prob- 
ably will be a long and bitter battle, 
starting early in the next session of 
Congress. 


Plains Ginners Told Cotton 
Farmer Neglected Man 


If cotton farmers put a sizeable part 
of their 1951 production in the govern- 
ment loan they may be able to “salvage 
a fair price on that part of the crop,” 
W. O. Fortenberry said at the annual 
meeting of the Plains Ginners’ Associa- 
tion held Sept. 1 at Lubbock, Texas. 

Mr. Fortenberry, who is retiring pres- 
ident of the association, said the cotton 
farmer responded to the government’s 
call for a 16-million-bale crop this year, 
but is now taking a beating in the mat- 
ter of price. When it became apparent 


the cotton farmer would plant suffi- 
cient acreage to produce 16 million 
bales, all government agencies apparent- 
ly lost interest in him, Mr. Fortenberry 
said. 

He called on the ginners to take an 
active part in a program of water con- 
servation in the South Plains section. 
Water is a great natural resource, he 
said, but nobody is doing very much 
to conserve it. About one-third of the 
South Plains cotton acreage is irrigated. 

C. B. Spencer of Dallas, agricultural 
director of the Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, said that cotton, more 
than any other crop, has made the 
South Plains the great agricultural sec- 
tion it is today. The high acre yields 
being obtained mean that the land has 
a high fertility level, he told the meet- 
ing, but the higher the yields the more 
the land is robbed of its fertility. The 
answer to that problem, Mr. Spencer as- 
serted, is to fit fertilized legumes into 
a good sound system of rotation. 

Harry Harvey, Extension entomolo- 
gist stationed on the South Plains, dis- 
cussed the bollworm and aphid threat 
to much of the crop and reported to the 
ginners that meetings were being held 
with farmers to acquaint them with ap- 
proved control measures. 

Jay C. Stilley of Dallas, executive 
vice-president of the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, in a report on the 
activities of the state association, said 
about 80 percent of the ginners in the 
state are active members of the asso- 
ciation. He gave the ginners the latest 
information relative to OPS regulations 
and reviewed the farm labor situation. 

Mr. Stilley stressed the effectiveness 
of strong group action in state and na- 
tional legislative matters and praised 
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on the South 
of the state 


members of the industry 
Plains for their support 
association’s program. 

Other speakers included the Hon. 
John Ben Shepperd, Texas secretary 
of state, who was the luncheon speaker; 
R. H. McRea, National Cotton Council 
field man in West Texas; L. O. Buchan- 
nan, in charge of the USDA Cotton 
Branch office at Lubbock; and K. N. 
Clapp, of Anderson, Clayton & Company, 
Lubbock. 

Mr. Clapp discussed the cotton out- 
look on the Plains and emphasized the 
importance of the area in the national 
cotton picture when he pointed out that 
it produced about 10 percent of the USS. 
crop in 1949 and about eight percent 
in 1950. It remains to be seen what per- 
centage of the 1951 production will come 
from the Plains, but it may be close 
to 10 percent if the area harvests as 


good a crop as was in prospect at the 
time of the Lubbock meeting. Estimates 
of production ranged from 1,400,000 
bales to 1,800,000 bales. 

New president of the Plains Ginners’ 
Association is Roy Forkner of Lubbock, 
succeeding Mr. Fortenberry. Vice-pres- 
ident is J. H. Plemons, Smyer. Secre- 
tary-treasurer is Dixon White, Lubbock. 
T. L. Spears, Flomot, succeeds Ennis 
Moss, Roaring Springs, as representa- 
tive on the board of directors of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association from 
the South Plains. Mr. Moss is now a 
member of the state association’s exec- 
utive committee. 

Five hundred were registered at the 
Lubbock meeting, making it the second 
largest ginners’ meeting in the Belt, 
being exceeded only by the annual con- 
ventions of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. 
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3-12-12 Fertilizer Gains 
In Popularity 


The 3-12-12 grade of fertilizer re- 
placed 2-12-6 as the most popular fer- 
tilizer mixture sold in the U.S. during 
the 1949-50 season, according to infor- 
mation compiled by gga Scholl and 
H. M. Wallace of USD 

Weighted average ‘sa cor. “ent 
ranged from 18.72 percent in Georgia 
to 36.25 percent in North Dakota. The 
U.S. average was 4.02-10.93-8.29. 

The average for nitrogen was higher 
by 0.03 percent than for 1948-49 and 
lower by 0.02 percent than for 1947-48. 
Available phosphorus increased 0.15 
percent and 0.07 percent, whereas avail- 
able potash increased by 0.51 percent 
and 0.63 percent in comparison with 
1948-49 and 1947-48, respectively. 

Leading grades in the southern states 
were: Alabama, 4-10-7; Georgia, 4-8-6; 
North Carolina, 3-9-6; South Carolina, 
4-10-6; Florida, 4-7-5; Mississippi, 5- 
10-5; Louisiana, 5-10-5; Texas, 5-10-5; 
and Arkansas, 5-10-5. 


Farm Land Values Rise 
5 Percent by July 1 


Farm land values rose five percent the 
four months ending July 1, bringing 
the U.S. index to 202 (1912-14 equals 
100). Although the five percent in- 
crease from March to July was the 
largest for that period since similar 
estimates were started in 1942, the gains 
in more than half the states were less 
than those that occurred from Novem- 
ber 1950 to March 1951. 

Twenty-one states showed increases 
of less than five percent, and many of 
these were in the Midwest where the 
November-March increase was sharpest. 


Brazil’s Tung Industry 


Tung production in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, is continuing to expand, accord- 
ing to reports to USDA. According to 
official state statistics, total output in 
1950-51 amounted to 3,100 short tons, 
compared with 2,390 tons the previous 
season. 

In addition to Rio Grande do Sul, three 
other states in Brazil are engaged in 
tung culture. In 1949-50, total production 
of tung fruit was approximately 7,160 
tons with output of each of the four pro- 
ducing states as follows: Parana—3,950 
tons; Rio Grande do Sul—2,390; Sao 
Paulo — 670; and Santa Catarina — 150 
tons. 

Tung oil production in Rio Grande do 
Sul decreased in 1950 to around 290 tons 
from a high of 420 tons in 1949, accord- 
ing to official statistics. It is understood 
that this decrease was the result of un- 
favorable prices obtained by oil pro- 
ducers. Reliable trade sources indicate 
that production of tung oil in 1951 may 
be from 450 to 550 tons. 

Production of tung cake for fertilizer 
in the state amounted to about 680 tons 
in 1950, against 340 tons in 1949 and 
670 tons in 1948. The demand for tung 
cake is expected to continue, and trade 
sources estimate that 1951 output will 
at least equal that of the preceding year. 

No exports to foreign countries of 
either tung nuts or oil are reported from 
Rio Grande do Sul, as all production is 
readily absorbed in Brazilian markets. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 
June Round-Up 


U.S. agricultural exports in June 1951, 
the last month of the fiscal year 1950-51, 
amounted in value to $309,887,000, Dur- 
ing the same month a year ago these 
exports were valued at $262,368,000. The 
country’s exports of all commodities, 
agricultural as well as nonagricultural, 
were valued at $1,278,649,000 during the 
month under review, against $866,366,000 
in June 1950. Agricultural products con- 
stituted 24 percent of the total compared 
with 30 percent in June a year ago. 

On a value basis, wheat and flour con- 
tinued as the nation’s most important 
agricultural exports, with shipments for 
the month valued at $96,071,000. This 
represented an increase of 135 percent 
over the $40,919,000 worth exported in 
June last year. Cotton continued in 
second place, but with exports valued 
at only $50,206,000, a reduction of 61 
percent from the $127,239,000 worth 
shipped abroad in June 1950. Third 
position during June was taken by soy- 
beans and soybean oil, the combined 
exports of which were valued at $24,- 
412,000—seven time last June’s figure 
of $3,514,000. 

On a quantitative basis, a comparison 
of June 1951 exports with those for the 
same month a year ago, reveals large 
increases in exports of soybeans, soy- 
bean flour and soybean oil, among other 
things. On the other hand, the figures 
show large reductions in exports of 
cotton. 

Agricultural imports during June 
1951 were valued at $427,161,000 com- 
pared with $289,468,000 in June last 
year, an increase of 48 percent. Imports 


of all commodities, both agricultural and 
nonagricultural, were valued at $914,- 
314,000 during the month under review 
against $680,836,000 in June a year ago, 
an increase of 34 percent. Agricultural 
products constituted 47 percent of the 
June 1951 imports compared with 43 
percent in June last year. As usual, 
the commodities heading the list were 
coffee, wool, rubber and sugar. 

On a quantitative basis, a comparison 
of the June 1951 imports with those 
for June 1950 reveals large increases 
in imports of coffee, cotton, jute, apples, 
and hops but most other products show 
large reductions. Especially large re- 
ductions are shown for such items as 
castor beans, tung oil, copra and coconut 
oil. 

On balance, U.S. import of agri- 
cultural products during June 1951 ex- 
ceeded the value of agricultural ex- 
ports by $117,274,000. During the same 
month a year ago, agricultural imports 
exceeded agricultural exports in value 
by only $27,100,000. 

j 


Argentine Tung Harvest 
May Set New Record 


The Argentine harvest of tung fruits 
in 1950-51 is estimated by trade sources 
at nearly 72,000 short tons, exceeding 
the previous record of approximately 
66,000 tons in 1948-49, USDA reveals. 

Weather conditions were favorable 
throughout the growing season. Crush- 
ing of the record crop began in July 
and will continue until next May or 
June. 

Production of oil from this season’s 
harvest of tung fruit, assuming an av- 


erage extraction rate of 15.5 percent, 
probably will exceed 11,000 tons. 

Exports of Argentine tung oil dur- 
ing the first half of 1951 were reported 
unofficially at 4,748 tons, of which 
4,370 tons were destined to the U.S. All 
such sales are made through the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute. 

Stocks held by crushers and by the 
institute as of mid-August are believed 
to be a maximum of 2,000 tons. 


Lime, Potash Necessary 
For Good Peanut Yield 


Results of a two-year experiment in 
southeastern Alabama and tests with 
cooperating farmers show that both 
lime and potash are necessary to re- 
store the yield of peanuts to approx- 
imately a ton per acre, Franklin L. 
Davis, soil chemist of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
C. A. Brogden, superintendent of the 
Wiregrass Substation, have reported. 
“Results from a number of tests indi- 
cate that use of large amounts of potash 
usually increase the yield on plots re- 
ceiving lime or gypsum, whereas yield 
and quality and shelling percentage of 
peanuts decrease when calcium is de- 
ficient. Plenty of available potash favors 
the setting of nuts but calcium is neces- 
sary for their development,” they say. 

It is estimated that in southeastern 
Alabama between 40 and 50 percent of 
the soils need more calcium and 75 to 
90 percent need more potash for best 
peanut yields. On many of the soils, a 
maximum response in yield to either 
lime or larger applications of potash 
has been found to be dependent upon 
supplying the other nutrient element. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


ri-Slide Statifier 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


This new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTEITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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You'll see them 
on most 
bales... 


U-S°-S ARROW 
COTTON TIES! 


@ More U-S:S Arrow Cotton Ties are used in the South 
and Southwest than any other brand. Ginners know 
they’re good. 

You can trust a U-S:S Arrow Cotton Tie. It’s tough 
enough to keep bales neat, firm and compact from press 
to destination. And you can be sure that U-S:S Arrow 
Cotton Ties will not cut through at the buckles. Care- 
ful supervision, from mine to finished product, assures 
you of top quality ties. 

Conveniently-located warehouses in the Cotton Belt 
have U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties on hand. 


SS | 


Look for the ‘‘T” on the buckle of 
genuine U:S‘S ARROW COTTON TIES 


The standard bundle of U-S*S Arrow Cotton Ties con- 
tains 30 ties, 1142 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It 
weighs approximately 45 pounds. Ties are 15/16” wide 
and approximately No. 19 gauge steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 
60 pounds per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are 
15/16” wide and approximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 
ties to the bundle in specified lengths. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ARROW COTTON TIES 


STATES ST# et 








Colored Margarine Ban Is 


Removed in Six States 


Prohibitions against the sale of colored margarine were 
removed by new laws enacted this year by the legislatures of 
six states—Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wyoming. 

The current-year legislative action, a survey reveals, brings 
to 20 the number of states which have abolished such re- 
strictions since 1944 and leaves only eight states now banning 
the sale of the colored product. These states are Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New York, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. 

Bills to legalize colored margarine sales were rejected this 
year by the legislatures of Montana, New York and Vermont. 
A proposed new law to prohibit its sale was defeated in 
Idaho, where yellow margarine now is sold with a 10-cent tax. 

Of the six states acting this year to legalize yellow mar- 
garine sale, the Pennsylvania and Illinois laws were the most 
recently enacted, with the other four states adopting their 
new laws earlier in the year. 

Although permitting the sale of the colored product in 
stores, the new Pennsy. vania statute still prohibits the serving 
of colored margarine in restaurants. The Illinois law permits 
restaurant use of margarine, but requires that it be served 
in triangular pats. 

Besides legalizing colored margarine, the Oregon legisla- 
ture also enacted a bill levying a $250 brand registration fee 
on every kind of margarine sold in the state and requiring 
cartons or wrappers to bear the brand name and the list 
of ingredients. Main purpose of the measure was said to be 
to provide funds for the enforcement of restrictions against 
use of butter substitutes in restaurants without giving diners 
adequate notice. The state’s new colored margarine law pro- 
vides that the product can’t be served in eating places except 
in triangular patties, and that signs calling attention to its 
presence must appear on menus and restaurant walls. 

Illinois lawmakers this year enacted a bill permitting the 
purchase of margarine by state institutions, with claims that 
this measure will save taxpayers $600,000 annually. Illinois 
state prisons and hospitals heretofore have been limited to 
using the product for only 25 percent of their fat requirements. 

A measure enacted in California authorizes the use of 
colored margarine in state institutions whenever federal sur- 
plus butter is unavailable for purchase by the state. 

Kansas lawmakers rejected a bill to permit state institutions 
to serve margarine, leaving in effect a law requiring the use of 
butter. 

The Nebraska legislature defeated proposed legislation to 
levy a new tax of three cents a pound on margarine sold in 
the state, while South Dakota lawmakers turned down a bill 
which would have repealed the state’s present margarine tax 
of 10 cents a pound. 

Proposed increases in the license fees paid by sellers or 
manufacturers of margarine were rejected by the Minnesota 
legislature, which also defeated a measure which would have 
required restaurants serving margarine to post notices to 
that effect and to serve it in triangular shaped pats. 


“Feeding Practices” Lost 
In Floods Replaced 


“Feeding Practices” bulletins that were being used by vo- 
cational agriculture students at Topeka were among the many 
things lost during the disastrous July floods in Kansas. 

George A. Robinsou, vocational agriculture teacher at the 
Seaman Rural High School, near Topeka, wrote the NCPA 
Educational Service to ask for additional copies of the bulletin 
to replace those which were lost during the flood, and an ad- 
ditional supply was sent immediately. 

he “Feeding Practices’ bulletin is used extensively by 
vocational and veterans teachers, county agents and others in 
ge an important market for cottonseed feed products. 
The Educational Service supplied approximately 3,000 copies 
of the 1951 edition to Kansas teachers for use in their classes. 


Valley Ginnings Are Far 
Above Previous High 


Cotton ginnings in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas passed 
the previous season’s record of 541,181 bales, set in 1949, by 
Sept. 1 and continued to pile up the total during the first half 
of September. 

As of Sept. 11 total ginnings were 585,292 bales for the four 
Lower Valley counties, Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy and Starr. 
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50 LBS.NET 
ALL POPULAR 


ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED ; 
CERESAN TREATED 
ae 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Lieutenant Frederick Henry of Clinton, Oklahoma—Medal of Honor for sacri- 
ficing himself to save his platoon in combat near Am-Dong, Korea, September 1, 
1950. When the platoon could no longer hold its position, Lieutenant Henry 
ordered the men to pull back. But someone had to stay behind to provide cover- 


ing fire. He chose to be that man, and was lost. 


Always remember this—Lieutenant Henry offered his life for more than just 
a small platoon in far-away Korea. It was also for America. For you. 


Isn't there something you can do when this man did so much? Yes, there is. 


You can help keep the land he loved solid and strong and secure. You can do a 
by buying United States Defense* Bonds, now! For your 


job for defense... 
bonds give your country greater strength. And a strong America is your best 


hope for peace and freedom—just as it was his. 


Defense is your job, too. For the sake of every man in service, and for yours, 
start buying more United States Defense Bonds now. 





Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. 3. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of 
America as a public service. 
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Paraguay’s Vegetable Oil 


Ouput Is on Increase 


Paraguay’s total production of vege- 
table oil in 1951 is estimated at 11,370 
short tons, or an increase of 66 percent 
from last year when 6,850 tons were 
produced. Approximately 80 percent of 
the 1951 output consists of industrial 
oils — palm, palm kernel, tung and 
castor—of which the greater portion is 
available for export. Edible oils—cotton- 
seed and peanut—make up the remain- 
ing quantity, and these are consumed 
domestically. 

The two principal sources of edible 
oils in Paraguay are cottonseed and 
peanuts, which sources usually supply 
that country with about 85 percent of 
its domestic requirements. Present esti- 
mates are that 1,970 tons of oil will be 
pressed from the 19,750 tons of com- 
mercial cottonseed obtained from the 
1951 cotton harvest. This is a consider- 
able decline from the 1950 output of 
2,650 tons of oil from 26,460 tons of 
seed. Peanut oil production of about 
390 tons from around 1,280 tons of un 
shelled nuts also represented a decline 
in production from the previous year 
when 470 tons of oil were produced. 

Since 1937 there has been no author- 
ized exportation of edible oils from 
Paraguay because efforts are being 
made to make the country self-sufficient 
in this respect. Unless unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions prevent it, there is 
every reason to believe that this goal 
caa be realized during 1952. 

Production of industrial oils in Para- 
guay in 1951 is expected to approximate 
9,000 tons, or an increase of more than 
140 percent from the 1950 output of 


3,730 tons. The estimated production for 
1951 includes 1,650 tons of palm oil, 
4,130 tons of palm kernel oil, 2,430 tons 
of tung oil and 800 tons of castor oil. 
Output of palm kernel oil alone increased 
more than 300 percent from 1950, while 
palm, tung, and castor oil indicated re- 
spective increases of 114, 86 and 20 per- 
cent. Greater price incentives and favor- 
able climatic conditions were contribut- 
ing factors towards the sharp increase 
in industrial oil output. 

With the exception of about 1,300 tons 
of palm kernel oil and 400 tons of palm 
oil which are consumed annually by the 
domestic soap industry, Paraguay’s in- 
dustrial oils are available for export. 

In view of the increased world demand 
and with adequate financial returns to 
the exporter, producer, and farmer, it 
is considered quite likely that the pro- 
duction of industrial oils in Paraguay 
will expand as rapidly as the availabil- 
ity of the raw material will permit. 


Dr. Kevorkian Will Direct 
Cuban Fiber Development 


Appointment of Dr. Arthur G. Kevor- 
kian of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations as project director for 
the Cooperative Fiber Commission in 
Cuba has been announced by USDA. Dr. 
Kevorkian succeeds Joe E. Walker, who 
has headed the fiber industry research 
project in Cuba since 1945. Mr. Walker 
resigned July 31 to enter private busi- 
ness. 

Under this project, scientists from 
USDA and the Cuban Ministry of Agri- 
culture have been cooperating in the de- 
velopment of kenaf, a jute substitute, 


since 1943. The operation is now being 
carried on as a part of the Point Four 
program of technical cooperation ad- 
ministered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, Department of State. 

Research to date has successfully shown 
how to grow kenaf in the Western Hem- 
isphere and that it is capable of replac- 
ing jute. The project is currently placing 
emphasis on developing mechanical tech- 
niques—to speed up and make more 
economical the extraction of fiber from 
the kenaf stalks. Until now, commercial 
production of kenaf has been largely 
confined to Cuba. This year it will be 
grown in commercial proportions in 
other countries of Latin America and in 
Florida. 


Cotton Crop Estimate 
Up for Turkey 


The government of Turkey on July 
31, 1951, estimated the 1951-52 cotton 
crop at 827,000 bales (500 pounds gross), 
47 percent above the 562,000 bales pro- 
duced in 1950-51, and considerably above 
previous estimates of 700,000 bales for 
the current season’s crop. 

If the 827,000-bale production is at- 
tained, the yield on the 1,350,000 acres 
planted to cotton would average almost 
295 pounds of lint per acre. This com- 
pares with a three-year average yield 
of 244 pounds in the period 1948-49 
1950-51 and 287 pounds in 1949-50, the 
high of the same three years. 


e Texas farm and ranch land 
prices rose an average of 12 percent 
during 1950—from an average of $44.44 
to $49.95 per acre. 








Little Rock, Arkansas 





Capacity up to one ton per 
minute 


Ideal equipment for temporary 
storage 


Equipped with the patented fea- 
tures of the Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloader 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


Phone 2-1314 


P. O. Box 1093 
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Oil Mills, Gins Urged to 
COTTON YIELDS BY REGIONS* Dispose of Scrap Metal 


It requires enormous amounts of steel 
LBS. PER ACRE APPALACHIAN STATES to prepare for war and keep our domes- 
400 (VA. N.C. TENN.. KY.) -_ tic front productive. Scrap metal is need- 

ee i ie ed to do that job. That is why American 
farmers and industrial plants are being 
called on by the National Production Au- 
thority to: 











4 
| @ (1) Search all plants and properties, 
POUT CVEWS FUNTS FOUTS FVUNE PYUTY OVOTE FYOW) CUTTT FOUTS CYTTT VOUT EVESEONTYE VOTE CVTOD CV OTE YET regardless of size, for dormant scrap 
SOUTHEAST _ - — By seeggas a eat m) jigs, 
dies, fixtures and other equip » In- 
(S. C., GA., ALA., FLA.) cluding items that are broken, worn be- 
. yond repair, abandoned, or in need of 

parts that can no longer be obtained; 




















@ (2) Survey potential wrecking and 
dismantling projects that will produce 
| DELTA | scrap; 

(MISS., ARK., LA., MO.) @ (3) Make disposition of all produc- 
tion and dormant scrap as quickly as 
possible. 

It is estimated that a total of 32,500,- 
| 4 000 gross tons of scrap metal will be re- 
quired this year, an increase of 3,000,000 
fe) — UWE OYOWY OYOOE EVEN CVENY EVENT VOTO LOND CUNY) EVENT CYOOU PYTTY FVOTS VUNS CVEOE POTTY VOUT POT gross tons over 1950. Next year, an even 
400 | | SOUTHWEST greater amount will be required. 

| (TEX., OKLA.) Oil mills and gins having scrap metal 
200 : 5 | of the kind described above are urged to 
’ \ “ ~*V VLAN Z collect and sell it through normal chan- 

| | nels and thus aid the defense effort. 
Farm scrap is wanted, too, and it is 
Oo LA, RPP PORT PPT Fase) RPT Ary RAINY: MERE PME ES PRT RS Pe re hoped oil millers and ginners will sug- 


feuu CWeWW EVER! may BEES PeVW' VOWS OVEWE FETUS CUETO CUCU OVENS IVET 






































| FAR WEST i gest to farmers in their communities that 
600 —__ ee (ARIZ., N. MEX., CALIF.) —~—A—A—— they do a thorough job of collecting scrap 
| ree ” . on their farms, including every obsolete 
r } machine, and dispose of it to a scrap 
400 dealer or collector. 
| For every ton of scrap used we con- 
serve approximately two tons of iron ore, 
| one ton of coal, nearly one ton of lime- 
EK stone, and other materials. 
| 
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OO: NES TN A MeL NON OMNES USDA Experts Urge Higher 


* DATA RELATE TO ALL COTTON PER HARVESTED ACRE Higher rates of fertilization on 
present plantings in the North Central 
states would produce crop yields equal 
to those from a vastly expanded acreage, 
say crop and soil scientists of the USDA 
and the state experiment stations. 
AVE RAG E Yi E LD p E R HARVE STE D Forty pounds of nitrogen per acre 
would produce an additional 600 million 
ACRE OF COTTON IN THE U.S. bushels of corn, 200 million bushels of 
wheat, and 400 million bushels of oats. 
LBS General use of 40 pounds of phosphoric 
. | acid an acre would boost soybean yields 
by 42 million bushels. By doubling the 
° current average application of phos- 
Actual yielda i —__+ phoric acid (eight pounds an acre), 
North Central growers could increase 
yields of corn by 120 million bushels 
and of wheat by 30 million bushels. 
Doubling the current average appli- 
eation of phosphoric acid (13 pounds an 
acre) on crops grown for hay would 
boost yields in the region by almost 
3% million tons. 
Increased fertilization of these three 
crops would require nearly 600 thousand 
tons of phosphoric acid. 
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9-year moving average, centered | French Moroccan Imports 
x | : i . French Moroccan imports of soybean 


‘ | 
100 Pests berperpebipeliratpenti iil peheapdasial oil from the U.S. in the first half of 


1951 have amounted to more than 3,300 
1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 short tons, USDA reports. An additional 
ian an nitasinateaimn tied 2,200 tons of oil from the new U.S. crop 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUREAU 6 cs is expected to be imported later. 
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Does your Plant need a new Location? 


This area has 
what you need! 


HE North, East and Central Texas area served by 
Texas Power & Light Company has the advantages 
needed by Industry. Consider these facts before 

you pick a location for your plant or business. 

RAW MATERIALS—Abundant supply of raw and semi- 

finished materials used in manufacture of 

finished products. 

LABOR —A great reserve of native, intelli- 

gent, productive labor. 

TRANSPORTATION —Blanketed by rail- 

roads, highways and airlines. 

POWER, FUEL and WATER— Ample sup- 

ply of low-cost electric power is available 

wherever needed... also, plenty of 

natural gas, oil and water. 

MARKET—The most heavily populat- 

ed area in the state with high family 

income. 

PLANT SITES — Many attrac- 

tive, well-located factory sites 

are available at reasonable 

prices. 

COOPERATION — Excellent 

spirit of cooperation from 

city and county officials, and 

the citizenship generally. 

These factors make the North, 

East and Central Texas area 

a definitely-to-be-considered 

location for your business. 

Let our Industrial Develop- 

ment Department help you 

gather any information you 

need on the above subjects. 











er g - _/ NORTH, EAST AND CENTRAL 
All inquiries are held confi- <—— TEXAS AQBA SunvED GY 


dential. Write or call the : * SYST renas powen ane Uae €2. 
Industrial Development De- a 

partment, Texas Power & ‘2 si This area is served by 16,000 
Light Company, Dallas, ih <y -_ of TP&L electric power 
Texas. : 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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A RIO GRANDE VALLEY plantation owner had this weird-looking outfit installed 
in the middle of one of his cotton fields to do a preliminary job of cleaning and 
drying cotton—and, he says, it’s adding a full grade or better to the lint. 


He Had a Problem on His Hands, So .. . 





Cotton Grower Installs His Own 
Cleaning-Drying Equipment 


sell Plantation at Russelltown, Tex- 
San 
Valley), 

around 7,000 bales of cotton this season 


[ RANK RUSSELL, owner of the Rus- 


Benito in the Rio 
harvest 


as (near 
Grande expects to 
and is determined to get 
can out of the crop. 


every cent he 


He was already cutting his harvesting 
costs to less than half with 10 mechani- 
cal pickers he had bought in anticipation 
of the labor shortage that later devel- 
oped, but was losing a substantial part 
of the gain through loss of grade caused 
by rougher harvesting. He found, too, 








EVERY YEAR 
WE'RE A “SELL QUT" 





THERE'S A REASON! 





LOCKETT “140” 


“STORMPROOF No. 1” 
are TOPS! 


LOCKETT SEED CO. 


ge} gfe), hy 349) 





VERNON, TEXAS 


P. O. BOX 1579 
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that his cotton needed more drying time 
and less heat than his custom ginner 
could afford to give him. 

Mr. Russell had heard that Continental 
Gin Company had equipment designed 
for use in areas where mechanical pick- 
ers are used and where seed cotton re- 
quires a considerable amount of drying 
before ginning. He got in touch with 
Continental and said he wanted some of 
the equipment, which consists of cleaners 
and heaters, and added that he wanted 
it right now. 

Continental did some fast figuring and 
within two weeks from the time Mr. 
Russell first contacted the company the 
equipment shown in the photo was in 
operation. Sitting unhoused smack in the 
middle of a cotton field on the plantation, 
the odd-looking outfit is handling up to 
200 bales per day and, according to Mr. 
Russell, is adding a full grade or better 
to the cotton. After it goes through the 
cleaners and heaters the cotton is hauled 
to Mr. Russell’s regular custom ginner 
where it is ginned in the usual manner. 


Herbicidal Oils Cut Weed 
Control Costs in Ark. 


Use of herbicidal oils to control weeds 
in cotton in Arkansas tests this year 
cut hoeing costs from a total of $26 per 
acre on untreated plots to $6 to $10 per 
acre on sprayed plots, farmers visiting 
the Cotton Branch Experiment Station 
at Marianna for its annual study day 
were told. 

Francis J. Williams, research special- 
ist with the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, told the cotton pro- 
ducers that one pre-emergence and two 
post-emergence applications or three 
pre-emergence and two post-emergence 
applications on the treated plots cost $5 
or $6 per acre. 

“We found timing to be an important 
factor,” he said. “The oil should be ap- 
plied before the weeds grow too large, 
to be effective. Also, when it is applied 
at a critical time in the cotton plant’s 
development, stands are reduced. Last 
year yields from chemically weeded 
plots were as high as from plots hoed by 
hand.” 


Agricultural Leaders 
Welcome Kirkland 


Many livestock and agricultural lead- 
ers in the Southeast, as well as mem- 
bers of the cottonseed crushing industry, 
have offered their cooperation to Byron 
A. Kirkland as he starts work as South- 
eastern field representative of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Product Association’s 
Educational Service. 

A number of these leaders who are 
familiar with the past experience of Mr. 
Kirkland have written to congratulate 
the industry upon the selection of an 
able field man. 

W. Tap Bennett, Central of Georgia 
Railway; C. Ed Teague, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; V. W. Lewis, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C., 
and others have written Mr. Kirkland 
or Educational Director A. L. Ward to 
express their desire to cooperate with 
the field work as they have done in 
the past. 


e What we know as “paper” 
money is actually 75 percent cotton fiber. 
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Colombia Leans on 
Imports for Fats 


Oleaginous raw materials produced 
on a commercial scale in Colombia are 
cottonseed, sesame, and copra. The island 
of San Andres and Providencia and the 
Pacific Coast are the major coconut 
regions. Copra production in 1950 is es- 
timated at 2,870 tons compared with 
3,030 tons in 1949. About 1,900 tons of 
coconut oil were produced last year. 
Based on 1950 imports and production 
figures, it appears that Colombia would 
need to produce around 22,000 tons of 
copra for self-sufficiency. 

In addition to coconut palms, Colom- 
bia has other oil-producing palms found 
in the llanos, the Amazon Basin, and on 
the Pacific Coast. These palms, the 
Tamaco palm, Palma de Vino, and Noli, 
grow wild and are exploited mostly by 
the Indians in a primitive way. Thus 
the yield of oil from the kernels varies 
from 20 to 50 percent. Total kernel pro- 
duction in 1947 (latest year reported) 
was about 1,670 tons. 


e Cottonseed — Commercial cottonseed 
production in 1950 is estimated at 18,960 
tons, a sizable increase from the 14,620 
tons estimated for 1949. Sesame pro- 
duction decreased from 10,130 tons in 
1949 to 8,270 last year. 

Peanuts also are becoming a source of 
oil in Colombia, but as yet are a minor 
source. Vegetable oil production in 1950 
from the principal indigenous raw ma- 
terials was reported at 10,450 tons. 

Consumption of oleaginous raw ma- 


terials in Colombia, most of which is in 
the form of edible fats and oils, av- 
erages around 54,890 tons a year. This 
allows an annual per capita consump- 
tion of 11 pounds. Colombia produces 
only about 26,800 tons, about half of 
this total, and depends upon imports 
for the remainder. 


e Copra—Copra imports the past year 
were reported at 19,800 tons against an 
estimated annual average import dur- 
ing 1946 to i949 of 10,640 tons. Also 
in 1950, 1,984 tons of hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil were imported. The govern- 
ment has authorized a decrease in im- 
ports in 1951 to 16,535 tons of copra and 
1,650 tons of hydrogenated oil. 


e Soybeans — The Colombian govern- 
ment during the past year has been en- 
couraging the cultivation of soybeans. 
An intensive campaign has been carried 
on to publicize the importance of soy- 
beans for food and industrial uses. 
This cultivation is still largely in an 
experimental stage. The Instituto Na- 
cional de Abastecimientos plans to set 
up three plants for the extraction of 
soybean oil and prdéduction of soy flour. 
The cost of one such plant, with a pro- 
duction capacity of 55 tons every 24 hours, 
is estimated at $358,560. It is expected 
that these plants might also be used for 
extracting oil from peanuts, corn, and 
other products. Soybeans may well be- 
come an important source of oil for 
Colombia within a few years and con- 
tribute much toward making the country 
self-sufficient in the production of 
edible oils. 
The African 


oil palm also promises 


to become a source of oil in Colombia. 
Experiments during the last three years 
indicate that the Pacific Coast area, 
where the coconut tree grows with diffi- 
culty, is excellent for the cultivation 
of the African oil palm, which has 
proved resistant to the diseases that at- 
tack the coconut palm. 

e New Oil Firm—At the present time 
a new cooperative, to be known as 
Oleoginosa de Colombia, S. A. is being 
formed in Barranquilla with a capital of 
$1.4 million. Its announced intention is 
to develop domestic production of oils, 
eventually to supplant the importation 
of raw materials. The cooperative will 
devote itself to the development and 
cultivation of sesame, cottonseed, copra, 
almond and hydrogenated soybean oil. 
It plans later to include fats and oils 
companies in Bogota and Cartagena and 
increase its capital to $2 million. 


Alabama Gin Damaged 
By Fire Sept. 8 


Fire partially destroyed the McCaleb 
Gin at New Market, Ala., Sept. 8. The 
main gin building was badly damaged 
but the seed house and other buildings 
were saved by firemen from Huntsville. 
Shelby McCaleb of Huntsville, owner of 
the gin, said he hoped to have the plant 
back in operation before the end of the 
current season. 


e Legume seed should _ be 
planted as soon as possible after inocu- 
lation because exposure to bright sun- 
light may kill the bacteria. 
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Save TIME on breaking 
down filter presses at the 
end of each cycle by 


using Valley Economy fil- 


ter paper. Protects cloth, 
t 


releases cake instantly. 
In press-width rolls. Use 
on any type filter press. 
Order Valley chain-weave 


filter cloth at the same time. 


FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
FRESNO 17, CALIFORNIA 





Canadian Consumption 
Of Cotton Is High 


Consumption of cotton in Canada con- 
tinues at a high level with about 44,500 
bales (500 pounds gross weight) con- 
sumed both in April and May 1951. This 
brings the 10-month Aug.-May 1950-51 
consumption to 410,000 bales, compared 
to 351,000 bales during the correspond- 
ing period of the 1949-50 season. This 17 
percent increase in consumption reflects 
the strong consumer demand in the past 
12 months combined with increased de- 
fense orders, 

Although a slight seasonal decline is 
expected in July, total 1950-51 consump- 
tion is currently estimated at 485,000 
bales, somewhat higher than the 475,000 
bales predicted a few months before. 
This would be 15 percent above the 421,- 
000 bales consumed in 1949-50. Military 
orders, which are just getting under way, 
are expected to push consumption in 
1951-52 to as much as 10 percent above 
the level of the current season, with 
525,000 or 530,000 bales mentioned as a 
possible rate of consumption during the 
coming season. Since all of the Canadian 
mills are not yet operating at full capac- 
ity, activity can be increased somewhat, 
providing the labor supply is adequate. 
In addition, higher operating levels may 
be attained through more efficient util- 
ization of the installed capacity in order 
to achieve increased output in 1951-52. 

Of the estimated 485,000 bales to be 
consumed in 1950-51, only about 60,000 
bales will be Mexican cotton, imported 
in the first few months of the season. 


The remaining 425,000 bales will be al- 
most entirely of U.S. origin. This large 
consumption of American cotton resulted 
from Canada’s exemption from U.S. cot- 
ton export controls and the sharp ad- 
vance in prices of foreign growths. Mexi- 
can cotton may again be imported dur- 
ing 1951-52 if the price falls below that 
of U.S. cotton, but Canadian importers 
now are proceeding cautiously in this re- 
spect. A large U.S. crop in 1951-52 could 
bring prices of foreign cotton, Mexican 
in particular, down to a level which 
would again attract Canadian importers. 


North Carolina Soybean 
Production Drops 


For the first time since 1947 produc- 
tion of soybeans for beans in North 
Carolina is expected to decline. The Aug. 
1 estimate places production at 5,066,- 
000 bushels which, if realized, will be 
about one percent less than last year’s 
crop. Each year since 1947 a new pro- 
duction record has been set. This year’s 
acre age cut, however, has reduced total 
production prospects below 1950 pro- 
duction. 

The 1951 yield is currently estimated 
at 17 bushels per acre, the same as 
last year’s record high yield. The early 
crop of beans is reported as being “the 
best crop in recent years.” However, the 
late crop which followed potatoes does 
not present as good prospects as the 
early crop. 

Tar Heel farmers expect to harvest 
298,000 acres for beans this year as com- 
pared to 301,000 acres harvested in 1950. 


U. §. Fats, Oils Imports 


Show Marked Increase 


United States imports of fats, oils, 
and oilseeds during the first six months 
of 1951 totaled 677.2 million pounds, 
oil equivalent basis. This was one-fourth 
more than receipts during the first 
half of 1950 and slightly over half the 
1950 total. Babassu oil imports of 21.8 
million pounds showed the most spectac- 
ular gain, increasing to nine times the 
tonnage of the comparable period of 
1950 and 20 percent more than last 
year’s total receipts. 

Arrivals of 54.8 million pounds of 
castor oil, 9.7 million of oiticica oil, and 
4.4 million of rapeseed oil were three 
times the six-month 1950 imports, while 
inedible olive oil arrivals of 3.8 million 
were double last year’s. Moreover, castor 
oil imports were already 16 percent 
larger than the 1950 total. Important in- 
creases also occurred in coconut and 
palm oils, and in copra, sesame seed and 
tucum kernels 

In contrast to babassu and castor oils, 
babassu kernel and castor bean imports 
during January-June decreased from 
last year by 36 and 25 percent, respec- 
tively. Edible olive oil tonnage was down 
12 percent from the first half of last 
year while tung oil dropped almost 50 
percent. 


e United Nations Week is to 
be observed Oct. 21-27 in an effort to 
stir wider interest in, and deeper con- 
cern for, the United Nations as the 
world’s best hope for peace. 





use belcot press cloths 


For better extraction 
Longer life 
Greater strength 


Less disintegration in the press 


Belcot Brand Nylon Press Cloth also available 


Get the best — Get BELCOT 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 
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Farmers Benefit by 
Storing Soybeans 


Storage of soybeans on farms, rather 
than immediate sale at harvest time, can 
benefit growers, handlers, crushers, and 
consumers of oilseed products, and help 
in the mobilization effort, USDA says 
in a report based on a study of soybean 
marketing practices. 

Storage offers farmers the opportun- 
ity to increase their earnings on the soy- 
bean crop. It means lower operating 
costs for soybean handlers, crushers and 
products manufacturers, through re- 
duced congestion at elevators, reduced 
price risk, lower-cost financing of inven- 
tories, and transportation savings. Con- 
sumers may share in these cost savings 
through lower prices than would other- 
wise apply on shortening, margarine, 
feeds, and other products. 

In most years, soybean prices are 
seasonally low during harvest months, 
it was found by the department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
which made the study. Within a few 
months after harvest, the price ordinar- 
ily moves considerably higher, returning 
extra profits to the farmers who stored. 
Soybean prices have followed this typical 
pattern every crop year (October 
through September) since 1928 or 
earlier, except in the war years of 
price controls (1942-46) and those of a 
declining general price level (1930, 1931, 
1937, 1948). 

Usually most growers sell the crop at 
harvest time and the heavy fall sales 
help depress prices, the study shows. 
However, for the four-year period 1946- 
47 through 1949-50, net earnings from 
storing soybeans from October till 
spring would have averaged 15 percent 
of the October value of the four crops. 

Cost of farm storage is low, the report 
continues. Total cost of storage for nine 
months, including shrinkage, is less than 
seven percent of the price at harvest 
time, whereas the rise in soybean prices 
from harvest time to spring months 
averaged over 20 percent during the 
four postwar crop years. 

The study was made by the Fats and 
Oils Branch of PMA with funds made 
available under the Research and 
Marketing Act. The report not only ex- 
plains advantages and disadvantages of 
storing the crop on the farm, but also 
describes problems of storage, ways of 
meeting them, and costs involved. 

A copy of the report, “Improving Soy- 
bean Marketing Through Farm Stor- 
age,”’ may be obtained from the Office 
of Information Services, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. Depart- 
a of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


’ 


Dr. Johnston Is Promoted 


By Experiment Station 


The appointment of Dr. J. R. John- 
ston, Temple, Texas, as assistant di- 
rector of the Texas Agricultural {- 
periment Station at College Station, 
has been announced by Dr. R. D. Lewis, 
station director. 

The announcement was made Sept. 
3. Dr. Johnston has acted as soil scientist 
at the Blackland Experiment Station 
near Temple since 1943. He has been em- 
ployed by both the station and the Soil 
Conservation Service’s research division 
since that time. 

In 1948 Dr. 


Johnston was named 
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superintendent of the Temple station 
to succeed Henry O. Hill, who trans- 
ferred to the station’s Bluebonnet Farm 
near McGregor. 

In making the announcement, Dr. 
Lewis said, “Bringing Dr. Johnston to 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at College Station will make his 
services available on a much broader 
basis than heretofore possible.” 

Dr. Lewis explained Dr. Johnston 
would be working with personnel of all 
substations serving the Blacklands and 
Grand Prairie, rather than merely at 
Temple. 


e During World War II, it 
took 26 sheep to supply one year’s cloth- 
ing for one person in military service. 


Ag Workers Announce 
Convention Heads 


O. B. Copeland, Georgia extension 
editor, is chairman of the program com- 
mitte of the Agricultural Editors Sec- 
tion of the Association of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers. The association will 
hold its annual convention in Atlanta, 
Ga., Feb. 4-6, 1951. 

Walter B. Moore, Dallas, assistant 
director of the National Cottonseed 
Products  Association’s Educational 
Service, is chairman of the Agricultural 
Editors Section; Edd Lemons, Oklahoma 
extension editor, is vice-chairman; and 
D. B. Rosenkrans, Jr., Mississippi ex- 
tension editor, is secretary. 








Plan{, 
FERTILIZED 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 
SAVE AND PROTECT 
YOUR SOIL 


Preventing Erosion 
Holding Water 


Adding Nitrogen 


Improving General 
Soil Condition 


ALL AGENCIES ARE WORKING TOGETHER, THROUGH YOUR COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, TO HELP YOU MAKE YOUR SOIL MORE PRODUCTIVE 
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Poster Pushes Texas’ Fertilized Legume Program 


THIS TWO-COLOR POSTER, measuring 17 by 22 inches, should give added impetus 
to the fertilized legume program now underway in Texas. The poster was furnished 
by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association as a part of its educational program 
and is being distributed throughout the state by County Agricultural Mobilization 
Committees. The heads of all agricultural agencies, which comprise the State Agri- 
cultural Mobilization Committee, are backing the program. The county committees 
will distribute the poster to gins, hardware and implement dealers, banks, agricul- 
tural agency offices and to other places where it will be seen by farmers. A copy 
of the poster has been mailed to the oil mills by their state association. Ginners and 
crushers are urged to display the poster in a prominent place and to call the pro- 
gram to the attention of their farmer customers. 
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Congressman Lambasts 


Farm Labor Leaders 

Rep. Ken Regan (Texas) returned 
to Washington recently from a visit to 
his district and let off a blast at union 
labor leaders who, he charged, “are 
threatening many southwestern farmers 
and ranchers with ruin.” He was re- 
ferring to the attempt of labor leaders 
to keep Mexican laborers from coming 
to the U.S. to do farm and ranch work. 

The Congressman is quoted as saying: 
“These union leaders are upsetting tra- 
ditions 100 years old along the border. 
Organized labor can not supply suffi- 
cient workers for farms and ranches 
along the border or anywhere else. 
There isn’t enough American labor to 
do the job. 

“Mexicans have been coming across 
the border for 100 years to help do 
these jobs,” he continued. “They have 
made big wages and have helped them- 
selves and their families. 

“But now J. L. Mitchell, head of the 
Farm Workers Union, an AFL organ- 
ization, is working to disrupt the whole 
farming and ranching program along 
the border. 

“He suggested the other day 
50,000 Navajo Indians should be used 
to pick cotton in the El Paso area. As 
long as these Indians are on the federal 
dole they simply will not pick cotton.” 
Labor officials have contended there is 
enough local labor in the El Paso area 
to handle farm and ranch work, but 
Regan said this is a myth. 

Farmers can obtain Mexican workers 
under an international agreement, but 
the cost is high and penalties for viola- 
tion of contracts are stiff. Many grow- 
contend it is almost impossible to 
obtain workers and use them without 
some kind of violation coming up to 
plague them. Others find the cost so 
high that they feel the picker is getting 
most of the money from the crop. Result 
has been a mad scramble for mechanical 
pickers to bypass the difficulties involved 
in hiring Mexican nationals. 


that 
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New Mexico Issues Study 
On Machine Harvesting 


Harvesting cotton by machine in the 

Mesilla Valley last year cost an average 

.73 a hundred pounds while har- 
vesting it by hand cost $2.25 to $2.75, 
including incidental labor expenses. 
These facts are brought out by H. B. 
Pingrey, agricultural economist with the 
New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in a new press bulletin, No. 1040, 
“Cost of Mechanical Harvest of Cotton 
in the Mesilla Valley, New Mexico, 
1950.” 

In the bulletin, 
the cost of machine 
bases—100 pounds of 
of land covered by the 
hour of machine operation. His study 
is based on the records from four cot- 
ton growers in the valley who operated 
machines in 1950. 

The records show that actual opera- 
tion of the machine was only 92 cents 
a hundred pounds, but the reduced grade 
of cotton and greater field loss caused 
by machine-picking accounted for the 
largest part of the harvest costs. Ma- 
chine-picked cotton was one 10 1% grades 
lower than hand-picked cotton, and it 
was estimated that the machines left 


the author analyzes 
harvest on the three 
cotton, an acre 
machine, and an 
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four percent more cotton in the field 
than hand-picking left. 

The average rate of harvest with the 
machine was 565 pounds of seed cotton 
per hour. The machines were not used 
full time, but Pingrey estimated that if 
one machine could average this rate for 
seven hours a day, it would replace 
about 20 hand pickers, each harvesting 
200 pounds of seed cotton a day. 

Copies of the press bulletin, which 
gives full details of the study, may be 
obtained free of charge from New Mex- 
ico county extension agents or from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
State College. 


Farm Folk Prefer Cotton 


Bags, Survey Shows 


The National Cotton Council 
that surveys at four state fairs 


reports 
show 


farm folk prefer to buy feed in cotton 


bags. 

Cotton bags, 
value, appeal to farm 
2,000 women have been 
state fairs in Minnesota, Iowa, 
ka, and California. 

More than 60 percent of these women 
prefer that their husbands buy the 50- 
lb. dress print bag. They stood by this 
preference even when told that cotton 
bags cost 15 percent more than other 
type bags. 

More than 90 percent of the women 
consider the dress print bag worth 20 
cents--to them. They set the value of 
the bleached cotton bag at 17 cents, and 
the unbleached bag at 15 cents. 


of their re-use 
wives. Almost 
interviewed at 
Nebras- 


because 


e Eleven percent of the pop- 
ulation of the U.S., or 13% million 
people, depend upon cotton for a liveli- 
hood. 


W. E. Waldrom, Arizona 
Mill Man, Dies Sept. 


W. E. Waldrom, 57, general manage? 
of the Producers Gin Company, Safford, 
Ariz., died in a Los Angeles hospital 
Sept. 4, the victim of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. He w was in Los Angeles on busi- 
ness for his company, which operates a 
cottonseed oil mill, several gins, and a 
packing plant. 

Mr. Waldrom was born in Malakoff, 
Texas, and went to Arizona at the age of 
21. He was one of the organizers of the 
Producers Gin Company and president of 
the Gila Valley Irrigation District at the 
time of his death. 

Surviving are his wife; a son, Bill 
Waldrom; a daughter, Mrs. Norman 
Welker; a brother, Lawrence Waldrom; 
and a sister, Mrs. Nellie Sherrill. 


Use Meal for Roses, Mill 


. . 
In Louisiana Suggests 

Now is the time to fertilize roses with 
cottonseed meal for more beautiful blos- 
soms during November, according to an 
advertisement published in the Alex- 
andria, La., newspaper by the Red River 
Cotton Oil Company. 

The advertisement recommends ap- 
plying a handful of cottonseed meal to 
a small-sized plant, or two handfuls to 
a larger plant, scratching the meal into 
the upper inch of soil. 

J. E. Byram, Jr., executive vice-pres- 
ident of the mill, reports that they are 
using advertising mats obtained from 
the NCPA Educational Service regular- 
ly in their newspaper advertising pro- 
gram. Red River Cotton Oil Company 
also sponsors a daily radio farm pro- 
gram, Monday through Saturday, on 
Station KALB. 





September 1 


jureau of 
field 
final outturn 

various influences affecting the 
than usual. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
from data furnished by crop correspondents, 
tion, and cooperating State agencies. The 
depend upon whether the 
are more cr less favorable 


1951 Sept. 1 
Acreage Condition 


Total 
abandon- 
ment 
after 
July 1 


Missouri 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other States 


1,600 
12,600 
33 


United States 
Amer.-Egypt. * 
Texas 
New Mexico 


Arizona 
All other 


interstate 
State 


* Allowances made for 
Nevada. ‘ Included in 


Preliminary. 
Kentucky, and 
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movement of seed cotton for ginning. 
and Unite 


Cotton Report 


Economics makes the following repert 
statisticians, Production and Marketing Administra- 
of cotton compared with this forecast will 

crop during the remainder of the season 


Production (Ginnings) 
500.1b. gross wt. bales 


Lint Yield Per 
Harvested Acre 


1951 
Crop 
Indic. 
Sept. 1 


Aver- Aver- 
age age 

1940- 1940- 
1949 1949 


1950 
Crop 


. Thous. 


bales 


Thous. 


bales 


1,026 
2,000 
1,640 
850 
625 
4,800 
300 
820 
1,800 
12 
12,030 


290.8 10,012 


373 25.4 

380 

240 

436 

406 

‘ Illinois, Kansas, 
States totals. 
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Rio Grande Valley Gets 
Plow-up Extension 


An eight-day extension in the cotton 
plow-up deadline for three Lower Rio 
Grande Valley counties has been granted 
by Texas Agriculture Commissioner 
John C. White because of an extreme 
shortage of labor. 

The extension gives 
dalgo, Willacy and Cameron Counties 
until midnight of Sept. 23 to harvest 
an estimated 75,000 to 100,000 bales 
still in the fields and plow under their 
cotton stalks. Ginners may continue to 
accept cotton until Sept. 30. 

Commissioner White announced the 
extension “with a great deal of re- 
luctance,” he said. 

“We feel that we are now on the borde1 
line of destroying the pink bollworm 
program in the Valley,” he explained. 
“The cotton industry is being greatly 
endangered and I urge every farmer to 
complete his cleanup as quickly as is 
humanly possible.’ 


famers in Hi- 


Blaw-Knox Names Snyder 
President of Company 


W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., of Sewickley, 
Pa., has been elected president and chief 
executive officer of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, it was announced this week. Mr. 
Snyder previously was a vice-president 
of the company in charge of its Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Division, and 
more recently has been vice-president of 
the Koppers Company and manager of 
its metallurgical department. 

Mr. Snyder is expected to assume his 
duties with the Blaw-Knox Company on 
or about Nov. 1. William P. Witherow, 
formerly president and chairman of the 
company, will continue as chairman of 
the board. Chester H. Lehman will con- 
tinue in his present capacities of vice- 
chairman of the board and executive 
vice-president. 


New Mexico Mill Recognizes 
Value of Conserving Soil 


“Our role as processors of cottonseed 
into human foods and livestock feeds 
makes soil-building of vital importance 
to us,” the Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., 
Loving, N. M., pointed out in a recent 
advertisement in the Carlsbad “Current- 
Argus.” 

The advertisement was published in 
a special edition of the newspaper de- 
voted to svil conservation. Soil conser- 
vation practices, combined with cotton 
production and livestock feeding, were 
emphasized by the oil mill. A New Mex- 
ico feedlot scene supplied by the NCPA 
Educational Service was among the il- 
lustrations used by Winston Lovelace, 
mill manager, in the advertisement. 


Thomas J. Dickinson 
is Accident Victim 


Thomas J. Dickinson, a cotton linter 
buyer and inspector for Trammell & 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., was killed in 
an automobile accident Aug. 28 while on 
a business trip. The accident occurred 
near Jackson, Miss. Mr. Dickinson had 
been with the cotton linters concern 
since June 1950. 
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U.S. Tung Oil imports 
Down in January-June 


The U.S. imported only 10,365 short 
tons of tung oil during January-June 
1951, or about one-half of the volume 
of 20,086 tons received in the first six 
months of 1950. The bulk of the oil con- 
tinued to come from China, although in- 
creased quantities from South America, 
particularly Paraguay and Uruguay, 
have been purchased in recent months. 

Imports from China apparently consist 
of quantities in the process of shipment 
prior to mid-December, 1950, when China 
embargoed tung oil shipments to the 
U.S. Imports of 851 tons from Hong 
Kong are similarly explained. Of this 
quantity, 252 tons were shipped in Jan- 
uary, March and June of 195i, and this 


oil presumably was in friendly hands 
prior to the embargo and no Chinese in- 
terests were involved. 


Oilseed Production Is 


. 

Up in Uruguay 

It is reported that Uruguay’s 1950-51 
vegetable oilseed production has increased 
considerably from last year. The final 
estimate of the 1950-51 flaxseed harvest 
placed production at 3,543,200 bushels 
from 386,100 acres, compared with 2,- 
938,100 bushels from 394,596 acres the 
previous season. Sunflower seed output 
is unofficially estimated by trade sources 
at a record 110,000 short tons, while the 
1950-51 peanut crop is expected to total 
6,730 tons, a sizeable increase from the 
4,460 tons produced last year. 


‘keep us flying... 
take care of our 


/ Eaxtem 


| of Fiber of Defense 


If cotton were to be suddenly taken away from our armed 
forces, our air force would be grounded. 


To emphasize the vital necessity of cotton for the Air 
Corps, the Air Training Command, U. S. Air Force, co- 
operated with the National Cotton Council in producing a 
movie-television show titled, “KING COTTON KEEPS ‘EM 
FLYING.” Watch for it on the screen and on your television 


station. 


Warehousing takes care of cotton after it is in the bale — 
protects it against weather damage, fire or theft. Ware- 
housing protects cotton’s market — makes it possible to 
feed cotton mills and processors as it is needed, preventing 
glutted markets and ruinous prices. 


Government loans are made quickly through the services 
of your warehouse. Warehousing is essential for the pro- 
tection and profit of the thousands of farmers who grow the 


fiber of defense. 
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SCIENCE AT WORK 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


The 


Story 


WO RESEARCH developments loom 
7 large in the future of the cotton 
industry. 

First, the use of chemicals 
foliation and to combat weeds. 

Second, the discovery of triple hybrid 
cotton varieties and work that is being 
done on them. 

Let’s take a look at the hybrids. Al- 
though they won’t be put into com- 
mercial use tomorrow, they “hold tre- 
mendous promise for the rain belt,’ 
according to scientists at USDA’s large 
experimental farm near Beltsville, Md. 

The experts there report that spinning 
tests of the new triple hybrids show a 
yarn strength 50 percent above the 
average. For instance, 1-1/16 inch cot- 
ton from one of the new hybrids is equal 
to or above standard 1-1/2 inch cottons 
of the American-Egyptian type. 


for de- 
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TRIPLE HYBRID COTTONS, which scientists think may be available to growers in 
1956, are the result of years of painstaking research and testing. One of the biggest 
problems yet to be overcome in developing hybrids for commercial use is the matter 
of yield, but the scientists believe the problem will be overcome. 


= THIS IS THE LAST in the series of articles about 
USDA’s big research center at Beltsville, Md. In it 
the author discusses the oncoming triple hybrid cot- 
tons and two important phases of cotton production 
—weed control and defoliation. 


By ay et 


SIXTH iN 


This means, first of all, that they 
are cottons strong enough to compete 
with synthetic fibers. And they can be 
processed much more efficiently with 
considerably less waste. 

What is the timing for widespread use 
of these cottons? As the researchers see 
it, they could be “within reach by 1956.” 
That assumes that the scientists work 
on the double. A tremendous program 
of selection and backcrossing remains 
to be carried out. 

The triple hybrids are derived from 
a synthetic hybrid of three widely dif- 
ferent species—Asiatic, American up- 
land, and Thurberii, the latter a wild 
species growing in the mountains of 
Arizona. They were originated in 1938 
by the late Dr. James O. Beasley and 
Dr. Thomas Kerr. 

Dr. Kerr’s present headquarters is 
Beltsville, where he has recently been 
the leader in USDA investigations of 
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A SERIES 


structural, physical, and chemical prop- 
erties of fibers. Dr. Beasley, a Texan, 
was killed in action in Italy in 1943. 

In recent years many of the most 
striking improvements in crop breeding 
have come through crosses between 
cultivated varieties and primitive types. 
Dr. Kerr and Dr. Beasley wished to in- 
corporate fiber strength from the prim- 
itive cotton into the American upland. 

Their studies showed that the species 
could not be crossed, but a genetic tech- 
nique discovered in 1937 held the key 
to a cross. This was the use of colchi- 
cine, a poisonous drug, to double the 
number of chromosomes. With colchi- 
cine, Dr. Beasley finally obtained wild 
plants that could be hybridized with the 
upland—and the first triple hybrids 
were created. 

The next big hurdle was to obtain 
fertile plants, for nearly all the hy- 
brids were sterile. It has taken thou- 
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sands of selections of backcrosses to get 
the fertile plants now being used in the 
experimental program. 

Other problems stand in the way of 
grower use of the cottons, including the 
problem of yield. At present, triple hy- 
brids yield about the same as Ameri- 
can-Egyptian varieties in the rain belt, 
and considerably less than upland. 

However, Dr. Kerr believes this prob- 
lem can be worked out. Work on the 
hybrids is being carried on in several 
locations besides Beltsville, including 


College Station, Texas, and Raleigh, 
N. C. 


The second research development 
being given special attention by cotton 
experts—use of chemicals—could mean 
great reductions in production costs. 

Excellent results already have been 
achieved in control of weeds by use of 
pre-emergence dinitro compounds—fol- 
lowed by post-emergence applications of 
herbicidal oils. In one Mississippi test 
last year this combination treatment 
gave good in-the-row control at a cost 
of $6.55 per acre. 

This compared with $14 per acre for 
hoeing! 

Some cotton growers are already 
using chemicals to offset labor shortages. 
If results are good this year, many 
more are expected to adopt the prac- 
tice in order to expand production de- 
spite the labor squeeze. 

Important progress also has been made 
in use of chemicals for defoliating cot- 
ton. Last year, defoliating chemicals 
were applied to more than one and a 
half million acres of cotton, or about 
eight percent of the crop. 

Several different chemicals work well 
in prompting leaves to drop from cotton 
plants before picking time, thus help- 
ing (1) to prevent boll rot, (2) retarding 
deterioration of fiber and seed, (3) ex- 
pediting hand picking, and (4) increasing 
the efficiency of mechanical picking. 

But problems remain. 

For example, there are as yet no fully 
satisfactory materials for all arid and 
semi arid conditions. Calcium cyanamide 
does a good job in humid areas where 
dew is common, but in the absence of 
dew, none of the defoliants now known 
can do a complete job. 

Current efforts are being directed 
toward development of “specialty de- 
foliants.”” These, Beltsville’s experts ex- 
plain, “are effective during different 
stages of plant maturity and under a 
variety of weather conditions.” 


Bolivia Gets New 
Edible Oil Plant 


A new edible oil mill near Cochabam- 
ba, Bolivia, was opened formally on July 
7. The plant already had been pro- 
ducing tinned edible oil from sunflower 
seed on a small scale, trial-run basis for 
several months. 

The plant, named Fabrica de Aceites 
(Oil Factory), is reported.to have a 
production capacity of 600 short tons 
of oil per year. Initial output will be 
limited to about 200 tons annually by 
the present level of Bolivian edible oil- 
seed production. Efforts are under way, 
however, to increase domestic oilseed 
output to meet the factory’s maximum 
capacity requirements of 3,300 tons. 

Feed cake, saleable to the Cochabam- 
ba dairy industry, will be a principal 
by-product with production eventually 
expected to amount to 1,100 tons. 
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Planned expansion, if carried out, will 
result in production of vegetable shorten- 
ing, soap, linseed oil, and varnishes. 
Sunflower seed, peanuts, and in a small- 
er quantities, flaxseed and cottonseed, 
are the raw materials expected to be 
used. 

The factory presently consists of 
seven modern buildings on a 25-acre 
plot, with room for expansion as needed. 
Included are a milling plant for grind- 
ing the seed, a crude oil plant, refinery, 
warehouse, office building, toolhouse, 
and six storage tanks of 180-ton ca- 
pacity each. Most of the equipment and 
machinery comes from the U.S. 

The Minister of National Economy 


@Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 80,000 Ibs. 

@ Hydraulic 10’x 10’ Pit Door. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 
@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks ‘“‘on the go.” 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. 
Raises to 43° angle in less than a min- 
ute, lowers in 25 seconds. Maximum 
safety because of ‘‘oil-locked” hydraulic 
control. No danger of accidents. 

Pit Door opens and closes hydrauli- 
cally in seconds, permits cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into open pit. 

Easy, simple controls ... one man 
operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door from one location. Eliminates 





Write for 


Dumper Bulletin CD-8 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-18 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15'6". New 





stated that with the operation of the 
factory, Bolivia ultimately will save 
from $600,000 to $700,000 per year in 
foreign exchange expenditures for im- 
ported edible oils. 

The Minister of Economy further in- 
dicated that the Bolivian government 
will take adequate measures to pro- 
tect the new industry. In the past, pro- 
tective measures were usually in the 
form of increased import duties and 
a prohibition on imports to the extent 
that national requirements are met by 
local production. In this instance, no 
potential loss to U.S. trade can be 
foreseen, since the bulk of Bolivia’s 
edible oil imports come from Argentina. 
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This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
back-breaking labor and cuts costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

Every Trucker and Ginner is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line” in busy hauling seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


®@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 15'6” widths. 

@ Low Head Room. 

®@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 

© Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 
Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE to handle it. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
Poplar Ave. & River Front, Memphis, Tennessee 
R. C. BROWN, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Texas 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 
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About Same as Last Year 





Oilseed Production 
In Brazil, ’51 


The harvest of vegetable oilseeds in 
Brazil in 1951 now appears to be slightly 
larger than in 1950. Drought in North 
Brazil has reduced crop prospects in that 
area for cotton and castor beans and the 
harvest of babassu kernels, oiticica, and 
tucum nuts did not come up to expecta- 
tions considering the favorable prices of- 
fered. Production of peanuts and soy- 
beans continued to expand in South 


Clots 


on Cotton 


Prepared by the Educational Service, Nationa: 
Cottonseed Products Assoctation, Dallas 


MONEY IN THE BANK—'The 
farmer who wants to put some in- 
creased production in storage in his 
soil and draw on it when he plants 
next year’s crop will find legumes a 
cinch bet, just like putting money in 
a savings account.”—Fort Worth Star 
Telegram 





» 

MUST BE MORE EFFICIENT—"Pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers and foreign 
cotton emphasizes the need for more 
efficient cotton production through 
mechanical harvesting and other 
means.""—John D. Campbell, Okla 
homa Experiment Station. 


a 
$11 FOR ONE DOLLAR—"One dol- 
lar invested in fertilizer, when com- 
bined with good management and cul- 
tural practices, will produce about $11 
in additional cotton.”—M. H. Movickar, 
National Fertilizer Association 


* 
JOB-MAKER—"Cotton is one of the 
greatest job-makers among American 
crops. These jobs benefit everyone in 
the nation.”—Farm and Ranch-Southern 
Agriculturist 


+ 
CUT COSTS SIX CENTS PER 
POUND—'Improvements in cotton 
insect control can lower the cost of 
producing cotton at least six cents per 
pound.”—National Corton Council. 


e 

PLOWING UNDER PAYS—"“Early, 
thorough disposal of crop residues has 
many benefits. The green-chopped ma- 
terial decays faster, serves as a green 
manure crop, gives better soil condi- 
tioning, prevents weed seed maturity, 
destroys insects, and permits planting 
of winter cover crops.”—Texas Exper- 
ment Station 


* 
KEY TO FUTURE—'The scientist en 
gaged in research holds in his hands 
the future of cotton and cotton man- 
ufacturing.” Robert C. Jackson, 
American Manufacturers In- 
stitute. 


Cotton 











Brazil but flaxseed has been 


declining. 


acreage 


e Cottonseed—Cottonseed production for 
all Brazil during the year ending June 
30, 51, is estimated at 660,000 short 
tons or about the same as the 1950 crop 
(revised upward from 605,000 tons). Out- 
put in Central Brazil, including Sao 
Paulo, is placed at 474,000 tons, or an 
increase of nearly 45,000 tons from the 
previous year, while in North Brazil, due 
to drought and caterpillar destruction, 
the crop was reduced to 186,000 tons 
from 230,000 a year earlier. 


e Peanuts — Unofficial estimates place 
the current peanut crop at 160,000 tons, 
unshelled basis. Production centers large- 
ly in Sao Paulo, which has an estimated 
crop of 138,000 tons in 1951. The increase 
of 25 percent from the 1950 crop is due 
largely to favorable prices and greatly 
increased demand from domestic con- 
sumers. 


e Soybeans—Production of soybeans in 
1951 in Rio Grande do Sul has been es- 
timated at 66,000 tons (2,204,600 bush- 
els) against 38,600 (1,286,000 bushels) 
during 1950. 


e Castor Beans—Castor bean output in 
1951 is placed at 165,000 tons, only 


| slightly above the low level of the previ- 


ous year. Earlier indications for a large 
crop equal to the 221,000 tons harvested 
in 1949 were doomed when over two- 
thirds of the crop in Northeastern Brazil 
-was- seriously affected by drought during 
the first part of the year. The 1950 crop 
has been revised upward to 154,300 tons. 


e Babassu—The 1951 babassu crop is 
tentatively estimated at 71,650 tons, as 
compared to 77,000 tons for the previous 
season. Prices to gatherers were very fa- 
vorable over most of the season but 
transportation difficulties and high prices 
of other crops competing for labor are 
thought to have reduced the production 
under last year’s level. 


e Oiticica—Oiticica seed output of about 
38,600 tons in 1951 is slightly below the 
40,800-ton gathering of 1950, and about 
one-half the 1948 record high of 71,650 
tons. Consumption of oiticica oil in Brazil 
has been increasing but 80 to 90 percent 
of the oil still is exported. 


e Flaxseed—The 1950 flaxseed crop of 
about 38,600 tons (1,377,875 bushels) is 
down from an estimated 44,000 tons 
(1,574,700 bushels) of the previous sea- 
son. No estimate available for the 
1951 crop, for which planting was com- 
pleted in July. However, the recent price 
levels would be indicative of further re- 
duction in planted area. 


is 


Wannamaker Gin Burns 


F. M. Wannamaker, owner of the 
Farmers Gin and Seed Company, St. 
Matthews, S. C., lost his gin by fire 
about two weeks ago. Mr. Wannamaker 
is vice-president of the Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association. 


A. P. Holly Recuperates 


A. P. Holly, Memphis, Tenn., repre- 
sentative for The V. D. Anderson Co., 
is recuperating at home following an 
illness which resulted in the amputation 
of his right leg above the knee. He 
reports that he is making “very good 
progress” in his recovery. 
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Farmers Need More Farm 
Machinery Than °49 


Farmers now need 15 percent more 
new farm fachinery than they received 
in 1949 and they require 20 percent 
more repair and replacement parts than 
were available to them in the same 


period, according to a survey recently 
made in all agricultural counties of the 
U.S. 


The study is being used as the basis 
for determining 1952 farm machinery 
requirements for presentation to the 
defense production agencies. The survey 
shows an aggregate quantity of new 
farm machinery and equipment equal 
to 115 percent of 1949 shipments is 
needed in 1952, but this does not apply 
uniformly to all items of equipment. 


BAE’s Dr. Stine Retires 


Oscar C. Stine, assistant chief of 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, retired Aug. 30. Widely known 
for his outstanding work in the field of 
agricultural prices and marketing, he 
has rounded out nearly 37 years of 
service in the Department. Upon re- 
tirement, Dr. Stine will manage his 120- 
acre farm at Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
He has also accepted an assignment 
from the Twentieth Century Fund to 
make an appraisal of U.S. agricultural 
programs. On _ several occasions, Dr. 
Stine has represented USDA abroad. 
His most recent assignment was to 
Japan, where he went in 1950 as a con- 
sultant and made recommendations for 
an economic outlook service for agricul- 
ture in that country. 


e More than 35 million tons of 
perishable foods and beverages are 
shipped each year in the 126,000 re- 
frigerator cars now rolling in the U.S. 





Ice Cream Substitute 
Okay in Texas 


Manufacturers of the new veg- 
etable oil frozen dessert that looks 
and tastes like ice cream know new 
how they stand in Texas. This 
week the state’s health officer, 
George M. Cox, approved the sale 
of a vegetable oil product called 
Mellorine, but said it is against 
the law to use the word “cream” 
or anything that sounds like it is 
advertising the product. 

George M. Clarke, executive 
vice-president of the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Institute «f Texas, had some 
comment to make on the matter. 
“By defining and naming Mell- 
orine,” he said, “the public now is 
assured of a choice between ice 
cream and the vegetable fat frozen 
product. 

“Mellorine will be a good prod- 
uct, but it will be to ice cream 
what margarine is to butter.” Mr. 
Clarke added that the new product 
will furnish a new market for 
Texas cottonseed oil. 

Incidentally, several ice cream 
makers in Texas, who are big 
users of cream, will also make 
and market the new vegetable oil 
frozen product. 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson explellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 








FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatie seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 
and Co., Po 0. Box No 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


T FOR LE Andecson: 
presses, cookers, dryers, 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL , EQU IP MEN 
Expellers, French screw 


rolls.—Pittock and Reanclates. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 
Pumps Presses — Cylinders — Heads - 
Columns — Formers — Accumulators — Hydrau- 
lic Pumps — Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers - 
Cake Bin Feeders — Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 
Plates — Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with 
starters — Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” — 
36” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block 
Ball Bearings — Conveyor Heads and Hangers — 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts, 
Buckets, Sprockets and Chain — Carver Lint 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone 
Sproles Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 


FOR SALE—Bauer Brox. 199 seed cleaning unit 
60” trays, French center drive 4 throw hydraufic 
pump, French cake trimmer..— Lessor & Co., 
P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 














Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—3 rebuilt 80-saw Murray gins, never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—-Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company, Wilson, N. C. 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchell 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone e RAndolph 5615. 





NEW, | USED | AND ~ REBU ILT MACHINERY 
One new 18 shelf “Government type” tower drier, 
natural gas and butane burners. New Beaumier 
hydraulic pumps. New Phelps fans, most sizes in 
stock. High grade rubber belting, pulleys, shaft- 
ing and transmission equipment. One Union Trip- 
lex belt driven hydraulic pump completely rebuilt 
Two hydraulic rams and casings, reconditioned. 
One model “PH” Murray steel bound press and 
two good, sound Continental wood presses now in 
gins where used. One 60” Lummus wood frame, 
metal sides and ends, fully metal lined condenser, 
used very little. One 14 foot Wichita wood frame 
bur extractor. Three 66” Continental model “D” 
Double X extracting feeders. Five 80-saw Murray 
6” mote conveyor steel air blast gins. Many other 
items too numerous to list in this ad. Tell us your 
needs and we will save you money. . B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Lummus 60” 
ing battery condenser with steel supports 
automatic dust flues. One Lummus metal 
slide for LCG tramper. One 80-saw section 
Lummus metal lint flue with gin hood and with 
elbow riser and condenser inlet. One 80-saw sec- 
tion of Lummus all metal ball bearing conveyor 
distributor with rotary change bale valve. One 80- 
saw section of Lummus &” seed conveyor. One 
80-saw section of Lummus 6” hull conveyor. One 
Lummus universal gin coupling. One lot trans- 
mission items for MEF. All this is new. Bought 
from Lummus, never been used—stored in a good 
seed house. Total price £3,000.00.—Jones-Wilson 
Gin & Mill Co., Flora, Miss. 


all metal ball bear- 
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FOR SALE—Owner of late model 5-80 Continen- 
tal in Rio Grande Valley is willing to sacrifice if 
sold immediately. Steel stands with Mitchell clean- 
ers, twenty-four shelf tower drier, practically new 

240 h.p. motor, bur machines, etc.; has gin- 

4200 bales and still ginning this year. Has 
excellent record. Real bargain at $42,000 with 
half cash.--See, call or write M. M. Phillips, 
Phones 38-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


GIN MACHINERY FOR SALE—One six cylinder 
Continental impact cleaner used one year. One 14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine, factory reworked 
One 80-saw Continental gin stand brush type 1931 
model, factory reworked. One 1942 model Mitchell 
convertible cleaner, all for $3,000.00 f.o.b. Leland, 
Miss.—-T. J. Hays, Hollandale, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Never was better time to buy 
Grande Valley gins than now. 

bargains.—-Call or write M. M. 

3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, 
Texas. 


Rio 


Phillips, 
Corpus Christi, 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
Marvin R. Mitchell Construction oes 1220 

Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt igus Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
13 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR perfect con- 


Four 


SALE—100 h.p. M.M. engine, 
dition. Several practically new by- -passes 
good drum feeders. One 35” and one 45” 
Schrade Gin Co., 2 miles east, Rowlett, 
Highway 67. 


an. 
Texas, 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED We will pay 
steel cotton separators of 
steel cleaners, bur extractors and 
tracting feeders. Please describe 
state lowest price of all items 
Strickland & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 
Waco, Texas. 





eash for several good 
standard makes. Also 
late model ex- 
completely 

offered.—R. B. 
2-8141, 











Personnel Ads 


w ANTED Experiecned ginner for 5-80 Continen- 
tal plant in irrigated district of West Texas. 
Housing available. Give references and experience 
Write Box “HH” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
‘Expe ehetonl oil mill operator for for- 
eign assignments to install and start up screw 
presses, linters, hullers, etc.—Write to Room 811 
90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y 


e More than 200,000 forest 
fires burned 15 million acres of forest 
land in the U.S. in 1950. 


WANTED- 


ENGINES AND MOTORS--In Waco stock and 
other locations: 100 h.p. model RX1 LeRoi power 
unit, fully equipped, e& lent condition. 120 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse style ‘ fe engine. 125 
h.p. Tips 3-cylinder, vertical, semi-diesel engine 
with stub-shaft, good order, near Waco. One &0 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse “‘model diesel engine on 
testing block. One 60 h.p., 865 r.p.m., 2200 volt 
slip-ring motor with controls. One 50 h.p. G.E 
220 volt, 1200 r.p.m. induction motor, less starter 
Other motors available. Tell us your needs and 
get our prices before buying.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texa 
COTTONSEED FOR PLANTING All popular 
varieties, pedigreed (purple tag), certified (blue 
tag), fuzzy, mechanically, chemically delinted. 
Write for prices.-Floyd W. Dunkerley, Ennis 
Texas. 


diese! 








e Removing the leaves from 
cotton plants by defoliation hastens open- 
in by exposing the bolls to the sun- 
light and air currents and may prove 
beneficial in controlling late infestations 
of cotton insects. 





Sales — 


Southwest cotton 
Don’t be 


To better serve the 
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Council Officials to Study 


European Trade Problems 


Two officials of the National Cotton 
Council left last week for Europe to 
study the problems of financing cotton 
exports. S. Y. West of Memphis, chair- 
man of the Council’s Foreign Trade 
Committee, and Read P. Dunn of Wash- 
ington, director of the committee, will 
visit England, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Sweden and Finland. 

“Because authorization funds for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
were reduced below budget requests, 


most European countries will be forced 
to revise their import programs and to 
adjust 


their financing arrangements,” 


Mr. Dunn said before sailing from New 
York. “Total earnings of free dollars 
by European nations currently is con- 
siderably higher than at any time since 
the war but at the same time import 
requirements are also higher because of 
the greater degree of economic activity 
and increased defense programs under 
way in those countries.” 

The two men will give particular at- 
tention to the possibility of establishing 
special short term credits through the 
Export-Import Bank for the financing 
of cotton exports. If these credits could 
be established immediately, foreign mills 
would be in a position to purchase a 
substantial part of their cotton require- 
ments during the present harvesting 
season, thus benefiting the farmer 
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through a more stable market, the two 
men said. 

First efforts of Mr. West and Mr. 
Dunn in Europe will be concentrated 
on establishing a loan for Germany, 
where the need for credit is most urgent. 
The two men will visit other countries 
which, along with Japan, have ex- 
pressed an interest in securing the Ex- 
port-Import Bank credits. 

Mr. Dunn pointed out that Export-Im- 
port Bank officials have indicated they 
prefer to have the proposed loans ex- 
tended to foreign commercial banks with 
the endorsement of the central bank in 
each country, thus permitting the cotton 
to move through normal trade channels 
according to customary practices. “The 
Bank has not lost one cent on short 
term cotton credits made available to 
foreign countries in previous years,” 
Mr. Dunn said. 

The two Cotton Council officials will 
be joined in Europe by F. H. Whitaker, 
special USDA representative. A special 
representative of the Export-Import 
Bank is expected to be in Europe at the 
same time making a survey of financial 
conditions in those countries which have 
expressed an interest in the short term 
cotton credits. 


Council Urges Fire 


e 
Prevention Steps 

A big crop, with a consequent increase 
in processing, handling, and storage of 
cotton, intensifies necessity for pre- 
venting fires, the National Cotton 
Council is stressing in a Beltwide cam- 
paign. 

Urgency for getting the crop har- 
vested as rapidly as possible does not 
minimize importance of clean harvesting 
and of keeping matches, metals, and 
rocks out of seed cotton, Claude L. 
Welch, the Council’s director of pro- 
duction and marketing, stresses. He ex- 
plained that these objects often are re- 
sponsible for costly gin fires. They 
cause sparks when they strike metal 
during the ginning process. 

“With a heavy volume of cotton in 
transit and at gins and warehouses, 
possibilities of fires are increased. Fires 
not only can destroy thousands of bales 
of valuable cotton but can put costly 
plants out of business during a period 
when these facilities are essential in 
getting the crop processed, shipped, or 
stored,” the Council’s production and 
marketing director adds. 

Enforcement of the “No Smoking” 
rule and elimination of fire hazards 
such as trash piles or patches of weeds 
and dry grass in all areas where cot- 
ton is being handled, processed, or 
stored, can contribute substantially to 
the Beltwide effort to prevent cotton 
fires, he said. 


Indonesia Copra Exports 
Attain New High 


Exports of copra from Indonesia dur- 
ing July 1951 totaled 53,910 long tons 
and represented the largest monthly 
volume shipped since prewar. 

Copra purchases by the Copra Founda- 
tion in July amounted to 41,300 tons 
(East Indonesia—35,400 tons, and West 
Borneo—5,900 tons). Deliveries to oil 
mills in July were 2,360 tons. Copra 
purchases and exports during August 
were forecast at approximately 44,000 
tons each. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 
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Mechanization 


Conference to Study 
Harvesting Problems 


w Relationship of mechanical 
harvesting to cotton ginning to 
be important topic at fifth Belt- 
wide mechanization meeting 
Nov. 8-9. 


Mechanical harvesting and its relation 
to cotton ginning will occupy an im- 
portant place in the program of the 
fifth annual Beltwide Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference at Chickasha, Okla., 
Nov. 8-9, Dr. Charles R. Sayre, chair- 
man of the National Cotton Council’s 
production and marketing committee and 
general chairman of the conference, has 
announced. 

The expansion of mechanical harvest- 

ing in recent years has brought new 
problems to the gin, Dr. Sayre said. He 
pointed out that mechanical and rough 
harvesting have necessitated the addi- 
tion of much new cleaning equipment to 
remove excess trash from the lint in 
order that grade may not be unduly 
lowered. 
' Among developments of the past few 
years has been the gin lint cleaner. It 
is estimated that more than 470 gins had 
lint cleaners in operation in 1950. These 
machines materially improve the grade 
of machine harvested cotton. 

Currently in the research stage are 
other new devices including a_ seed 
dryer, a green boll catcher, equipment 
for putting moisture back into dryed 
cotton, a stick remover, and magnetic 
equipment for removing nails and other 
metal from seed cotton. 

Researchers say that the seed dryer 
when perfected will enable the farmer 
to get better prices for his seed. High 
moisture content in seed harvested dur- 
ing wet years results in difficulties in 
seed storage and in reduced prices. 

The boll catcher uses a continuous air 
current to remove green bolls from seed 
cotton before they reach the gin saws. 
Of primary importance in areas where 
cotton strippers harvest the crop, this 
mechanism aids in preventing stained 
fiber, thereby keeping the grade up. 

Experiments are being made in re- 
storing moisture to cotton which has 
been run through drying machinery. 
This operation is performed while the 
cotton is passing along the lint slide. 
While excessive moisture is highly un- 
desirable, too great a reduction in mois- 
ture may result in damage to the fiber 
itself. 

Both the stick remover and the mag- 
netic equipment offer possibilities of 
taking foreign matter from cotton at 
the gin level. Removal of nails and other 
metal from seed cotton will aid the gin- 
ner in holding to a minimum fire losses 
which annually run into millions of dol- 
lars. 

Dr. Sayre said that conference dele- 
gates would have an opportunity to visit 
the model ginning equipment at the 
Chickasha Substation of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station during 
the two-day meeting. This equipment, 
which includes all types of cleaning and 
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drying mechanisms, was installed at the 
Foundation. 

More than 500 leaders of the farm 
station by the Oklahoma Cotton Research 
equipment industry, the land grant col- 
leges of the cotton states, USDA and the 
cotton industry are expected to attend 
the conference. All phases of cotton 
mechanization progress and problems 
will be reviewed by the delegates. The 
meeting is sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council in cooperation with the 
Farm Equipment Institute, Cotton Belt 
land-grant colleges, vocational agricul- 
ture, USDA and the major farm or- 
ganizations. 


e Cotton in cultivation in the 
U.S. in July was estimated at 29.5 mil- 
lion acres, up 59 percent from last year 
and 33 percent more than the 10-year 
average. e 
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Pesticide Outturn 
Sets New Record 


w President Ernest Hart tells 
Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion that 1951 production was in 
excess of one billion pounds. 


A spokesman for the agricultural 
chemicals industry has reported that 
1951 pesticide production in excess of a 
billion pounds has topped most goals 
fixed by USDA and established a new 
high record for the industry. 

Ernest Hart, president of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, said the “war weapons” status of 
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pesticides precluded publication of the in- 
dustry’s exact production figures, but 
added the volume for DDT, BHC, lead 
arsenate, calcium arsenate “and several 
other major items exceeded goals by 
substantial percentages.” 

Mr. Hart spoke at the opening session 
of the association’s three-day annual 
meeting at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Reviewing the manufacturing year 
which for this industry ended Aug. 31, 
Mr. Hart said the Korean War and the 
threat of a global conflict challenged 
pesticide manufacturers “to produce 
more with less.” 

The government, he said, wanted in- 
creased production not only for control 
of bugs, blights, weeds and rodents on 
the farm: 

“There was increasing need also,” he 
said, “for the military services, for pub- 
lic health programs, and for exports to 
friendly nations seeking to control ma- 
laria and other insect-borne diseases of 
man, and to boost agricultural pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Hart said the industry’s pro- 
duction effort was) hampered by short- 
ages of benzol, chlorine and other basic 
chemicals also vital to other defense 
programs, and by limitations in the 
supply of labor, containers and other 
elements of production. 

On the positive side, Mr. Hart said 
the industry had in the last eight to 
10 years “more than doubled” plants 
for manufacturing, formulating and 
warehousing. Geographical distribution 
of these facilities was said to cover 


further reported “tremendous 
forward strides in industry research 
leading to the development of new in- 
secticides and the improvement of old 
ones.” 

The industry, he declared, has “made 
good” its pledge of last spring that in 
1951 no farmer would be forced to fore- 
go chemical protection of his crops or 
livestock because of a lack of pesti- 
cides. 

“Satisfactory protective material of 
some kind,’ Mr. Hart said, “was avail- 
able for all farmers in all parts of the 
country.” 

Asserting that meeting farmers’ needs 
is industry’s “first responsibility,” Mr. 
Hart declared that “without the food 
and fiber from the farms, our entire 
economy, including the defense and 
health programs, would collapse.” 

Mr. Hart at the same time emphasized 
the industry’s responsibility to produce 
insecticides needed by friendly nations. 
Continuance of exports at the current 
rate, he said, would top 1950’s total 
volume by “at least 25 percent.” 

Mr. Hart expressed the belief that 
the industry can meet the 105-million- 
pound DDT production goal contem- 
plated by the National Production Au- 
thority for the year beginning Oct. 1, 
even though this represents a 10 percent 
increase over this year. 


New Publication: 


NEW SOYBEAN BOOKLET READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION 
“The Story of Soybeans,” a booklet 

dealing with the historical background 
of the plant, has been prepared by the 
Chicago Board of Trade and is available 
for distribution. 

The printing of the booklet came as 

a result of the board’s decision to in- 
augurate trading in soybean oil meal. 
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Crop Plantings Are 


NEAR GUIDE ACREAGES 
In U. S. This Year 





URRENT CROP reports indicate 
that 1951 crop acreages will about 
equal the suggested guides. Spring 
wheat and cotton acreage each top the 
guide acreage by nearly a million acres. 
Feed grain acreages total about 98 per- 
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cent of the 1951 guide acreage but, 
with yields expected now, production 
should about reach the 127 million ton 
production guide. Oil crop acreages and 
production should also equal or exceed 
goals. 

These favorable results have been 
achieved despite the unfavorable weather 
at planting time in some areas which 
kept much acreage from being planted 
and caused many shifts in crop acreages. 

Sorghum grain, soybean, and rice 
acreages also exceed the requested 1951 
acreage guides. On the other hand, 
corn, oats, barley, flaxseed, potato and 
sweetpotato acreages are under the 
guides. Acreages of guide crops planted 
add up to 99.9 percent of the total 
acreage requested. 

Although the planted acreage of corn 
is four percent less than the requested 
guide acreage, production is expected 
to be 98 percent of the 1951 guide, due 


to an unusually favorable yield pros- 


pect. Sorghum grain acreage nearly one 
and a half times the 1951 goal will be 
a favorable factor in offsetting the 
deficit in corn acreage. Farmers planted 
much of this increased grain sorghum 
on abandoned wheat acreage. Oats 
acreage is two percent below the guide, 
but indicated production is about equal 
to the 1951 guide. Of the feed grains, 
barley alone fell decidedly below the re- 
quested acreage with only 85 percent of 
the guide acreage being planted, but ex- 
pected yields are above average. 

The tonnage of feed grains produced 
will about equal production guides, but 
utilization continues to be at levels well 
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above production. Corn utilization for 
1951-52 is now expected to exceed 
production by about 100 million bushels, 
and total stocks of concentrate feed 
supplies are continuing to decline by 
about two million tons per year. Care- 
ful harvesting and storage, along with 
increased efficiency in feeding, are 
needed to assure best utilization of avail- 
able stocks and retention of adequate 
feed reserves for 1952. 


e More Fall Grains Asked For — To 
assure continued adequate feed supplies 
in 1952, production goals for fall seeded 
oats and barley have already been an- 
nounced. In those states where oats are 
seeded in the fall, farmers are requested 
to increase their fall plantings at least 
five percent. The announced 1952 barley 
goal is about 12.9 million acres or about 
15 percent more than was planted in 
1951. Both oats and barley are needed 
in increased quantities in 1952 to main- 
tain feed supplies. 

Spring wheat plantings in 1951 ex- 
ceeded the guide acreage by four per- 
cent, and with the high yields in pros- 
pect will offset much of the loss of 
winter wheat due to bad weather and 
insect damage. While less than the 1951 
guide the indicated total production of 
wheat would be adequate to meet do- 
mestic requirements and foreign de- 
mand without material change in re- 
serves. The high spring wheat acreage, 
which exceeded the guide acreage, and 
the favorable yield outlook in the 
spring wheat areas caused total wheat 
production estimates at 1,070 million 
bushels to exceed prewar production 
records—even with heavy acreage aban- 
donment in the winter wheat states. 


e 1952 Goals Announced—The 1952 pro- 
duction goal for wheat of 78,850,000 
acres was announced by Secretary Bran- 
nan on July 14. This acreage, being just 
slightly above that for 1951, at average 
yields, should meet domestic and foreign 
requirements and provide adequate re- 
serve stocks. State goals, which general- 
ly vary only slightly from 1951 acreages, 
have been announced and are being 
broken down to county goals by the 
states. Local announcements should 
serve as a guide to farmers for their 
1952 wheat acreages. 

Farmers are requested to increase 
wheat acreage only where it can be done 
without reducing feed production. Also, 
farmers are urged to produce their 
wheat under a system of farming prac- 
tices which will enable them to continue 
to produce at something near present 
high levels of production if the emer- 
gency continues. Farmers also were 
asked to plant an acreage of rye for 
harvest no larger than the 1951 acreage. 


e Cotton Shifts Westward — The 29.5 
million acres of cotton in cultivation 
July 1 was 103 percent of the 1951 guide 
acreage. With average or better yields 
from this acreage, production should be 
sufficient to meet all domestic require- 
ments and permit friendly nations to 
purchase their normal requirements 
without further reduction in our stocks 
position. 

The rapid westward shift in cotton 
acreage greatly exceeded the rate sug- 
gested by the 1951 production guides. 
Southwestern states exceeded their 
guide acreage by about 12 percent, while 
southeastern cotton acreage is estimated 
at only 94 percent of the guide acreage. 
High yields on irrigated lands in the 
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western states also emphasize the 
western movement of cotton production. 


e@ Oilseed, Rice, Potatoes—Oilseed acre- 
ages for 1951 exceeded the recommenda- 
tions, and the large cotton acreage is ex- 
pected to further increase oil supplies. 
The late, wet spring limited the corn 
and oats plantings but resulted in a soy- 
bean acreage far exceeding earlier 
planting intentions and slightly exceed- 
ing the goal acreage. Flax acreage fell 
somewhat below the 1951 guide, prob- 
ably as a result of the high seedings of 
spring wheat. Stocks of flaxseed, or its 
equivalent in oil, are high, however, and 
are adequate for all requirements, Pea- 
nut acreage is about one-fourth above 
the original acreage allotments. 

Rice acreage and production exceeds 
the 1951 guide, and production is again 
expected to reach record proportions. 
With indicated yields, total production 
should exceed the 1949 production record 
of 40.7 million bags. 

Potato acreage for 1951 is 98 percent 
of the recommended guide, which was 
much reduced from last year’s acreage. 
With expected yields, this acreage 
should provide adequate potato produc- 
tion. Sweetpotato acreage, however, 
is only 71 percent of that recommended. 


market place at Medellin, Colombia; cot- 
ton fields near Lima, Peru; Palermo 
Park in Buenos Aires, Argentina; the 
Capitol Building in Santiago, Chile; 
the Covered Wagon monument in Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Copacabana Beach and 
Sugarloaf Mountain in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; and a banana plantation near 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The Maid of Cotton film will be the 
second major movie release by the Coun- 
cil this year. Last spring a 13-minute 
subject on cotton’s role in the defense 
program, titled “King Cotton Keeps 
Em Flying,” was released in coopera- 
tion with the Training Command of the 
U.S. Air Force. This movie has since 
been shown to television audiences total- 
ing approximately 20,000,000 viewers. 

Prints of both films are available for 


showing before schools, civic clubs, cot- 
ton groups and other audiences without 
charge by writing to National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Ward Article Gives Boost 
To Supplemental Feeding 


“Supplemental feed is the partner 
you need for good pastures,” A. L. 
Ward, director of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s Educational 
Service, says in an article in the current 
herd edition of The Shorthorn World. 

The value of supplemental feeding of 
cottonseed meal or cake, as well as the 
use of cottonseed hulls as supplemental 
roughage, is emphasized in the article. 





OUT OF THE SOUTH... 
TO ‘ALL AMERICA! 


Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils 

comes from producers throughout the South to be 

processed at southern Procter & Gamble plants. Tre- 
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of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening. 
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So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products 
which are helping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. 
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e Prospective Supplies—In general, 1951 
must be regarded as a year of intensive 
efforts by farmers to meet the high re- 
quirements as indicated by the acreage 
guides. Plantings of major crops total 
about 363.9 million acres compared to a 
requested acreage of 364.4 million acres 
and with 349.3 million acres planted in 
1950. 

Although feed grain production still 
appears to be below present rates of 
consumption, and while wheat produc- 
tion suffered from heavy abandonment, 
prospective supplies of all types of 
major agricultural products appear 
adequate to meet domestic needs dur- 
ing this crop year, with additional sup- 
plies available to meet foreign demand 
and to maintain reserves. 





e Big Crops Needed in 52 — Another 
high production effort in 1952, partic- 
ularly for the feed crops, will be required 
to again meet the expected requirements 
and maintain stocks at levels made de- 
sirable by the present emergency con- 
ditions. Major effort in the 1952 pro- 
duction goals program will be to obtain 
needed supplies of feed grains and still 
maintain high production of fiber, oil- 
seeds, and food grains without impair- 
ing the productive capacity of American 
farms.—George H. Walter, USDA-PMA, 
in The Agricultural Situation for 
August 1951. 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling | Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


All-Steel 


For — 


e COTTON SEED 
e* SOY BEANS 
© PEANUTS 


Council Releases Second 


Major Film of Year 


“The Maid of Cotton in Latin Ameri- 
ca,” a new 13-minute, 16 mm sound pic- 
ture depicting the 1951 Maid of Cotton’s 
tour of eight Latin American countries, 
will be ready for release about Sept. 
15, the National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced. 

Produced in popular travelogue style, 
the movie traces Jeannine Holland of 
Houston, Texas, as she visits the major 
cities of South America. Opening with 
the Maid’s departure from the Houston 
airport, the film shows major points of 
interest in each city visited. 

Among scenes are the 
Palace in Panama City; 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


President’s Muskogee, Oklahoma 
the native 
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HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
HOT AIR 


AINCKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum_Drier-Cleaner. L$ 3 1A) 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- . ‘ Nh "a 
CONNECTS 


chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the ? 
0 DIRT FAN 


difference. 72-D Hinckley 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Drier-Cleaner 
4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 























141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 




















Ine. S. King & Co. 


Memphis, Tennesece 


Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample holes. 
Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, 
and looks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 
better for the purpose. 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Sales Agents Sales Agent 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA Dallas, Texas 


Manufacturers and Importers C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Drouth is a Calf-Crop Robber—Cattle- 
men who are in drouth areas should 
examine their feeding program. Cows 
which do not get enough feed or have 
only drouth-burned pastures cannot pro- 
duce and nurse a good calf and be in 
condition to breed for next year. 

The Texas Extension Service predicts 
that next year’s crop of beef calves will 
be reduced in numbers and quality if 
sufficient supplemental feed is not used 
in drouth areas. They recommend that 
cows receive a daily ration of 1% to 
two pounds of 41 percent protein cake 
and two to five pounds of green alfalfa 
hay as well as having bone meal avail- 
able at all times. Some non-legume dry 
roughage should be fed if grazing is not 
ample. 


e A Successful Cattleman Doesn’t Starve 
Cattle—J. Garrett Tolan, a successful 
cattle breeder who started as a com- 
mercial catteman and who has since 
shown many International Grand Cham- 
pions, said: “We’ve never believed in 
starving our cattle. We have been heavy 
on the feed pail. There have been more 
failures in the Angus (cattle) business 
due to lack of feeding than any other 
one cause. You know, you can starve 
the good breeding out of cattle.” 


e Economical Cattle Wintering — The 
Mississippi Extension Service says that 
it is not profitable to substitute corn 
for roughage in wintering farm beef 
herds. They suggest that a reasonable 
allowance of non-legume roughage be 
fed in addition to one to 1% pounds of 
high protein meal (such as cottonseed 
meal) to winter dry cows. 


e Low-Cost Fattening Gains—The [IIli- 
nois Extension Service refers to the 
narrow margins between feeder and fat 
cattle and concludes, “Feeding programs 
that will result in low-cost gains offer 
the best opportunity to make a profit.” 

Cottonseed meal helps keep costs down 
because each pound of meal used to 
balance steer fattening rations saves 
2% to three pounds of grain. Cotton- 
seed hulls are an economical source of 
digestible nutrients and their physical 
characteristics help to prevent danger- 
ous bloat and “going off feed.” 


e Market Hogs Early—The Iowa State 
College suggests that “Pushing hogs for 
early sale this fall will pay.” It is ex- 
pected that heavy marketing of hogs 
later in the fall may depress hog prices. 
The pig crop last spring was the second 
largest on record, and seven percent 
more hogs will be marketed this fall and 
winter than a year ago. 

Well-balanced rations produce faster 
and more economical gains. A good pro- 
tein suplement to use is: 40 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 40 pounds of tankage 
and 20 pounds of alfalfa meal. Prac- 
tices which speed up gains include: 
using shade and concrete wallows to 
keep hogs cool, providing abundant 
fresh cool water, and controlling para- 
sites. 


e How Much Protein in the Dairy Ra- 
tion?—A good plan to follow is to use 
what the experts use. The Texas A. & M. 
College dairy herd has been receiving 
a 20 percent concentrate mixture with 
liberal quantities of Atlas sorghum sil- 
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age and smal] amounts of low-quality 

grass hay. Texas A. & M. recommends 

that the concentrate mixture contain 

22 to 24 percent protein if the roughage 

is very low in protein. WHY SKF 
At this time of year, dairymen should IS PREFERRED 

check their rations and add more cotton- BY ALL INDUSTRY 

seed meal to the mixture if pasture or ls 

roughage protein content has decreased. *ey “S 

team * 


e It Pays to Feed Ewes—Recent Mon- 
tana experiments showed supplemental rw 6 

feed increased the number of ews that Bearing, ‘te Bara , Bat 

lambed and the number of twins lambed and the Spherical Rol- ° 
and decreased the number of weak or tee Saeatens, 


dead lambs. Only 63 percent of the 
ewes on range without supplemental SOS INDUSTRIES, INC. LA TON 
feed lambed. When supplemental feed PHILA. 32, PA. 


was given the average was raised to 80 
percent. Ewes receiving the most feed 

had 37 percent more lambs than ewes 6) Co 
not receiving supplemental feed. 


Blake Tells Feed Dealers 
Why Cotton Prices Fell 


Delays by the military in ordering are . 
essential textile items, threats of OPS HOUSTON, apomeniptee: — 
rollbacks in cotton textile price ceilings, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 
and a resultant temporary softening in NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK 
foreign demand for cotton were listed 
as major reasons for recent declines in 
raw cotton prices by Wm. Rhea Blake, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council, at the annual convention 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association at Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 11. 

“Actually there has been no appreci- 


able change in the prospective demand < ‘| : ¢ | N 2) R E S S 


for cotton during the 1951-52 season ; 

since the crop was planted; rather there cual > al . 
has been a shift in the timing of the ! P HY D R AU LI Cc P U M P 
demand,” Mr. Blake told the dealers. 2 a 
The cotton industry official said that - Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill Large capac- 
ity, low operating and 














(INCORPORATED) 


























a number of steps are now being taken i : ; i low price. Drives direct from electric aedeed or line shaft. 


to remedy the present short-term situa- 
tion. Among these he listed stepped-up 
military orders, Export-Import Bank 
loan authorizations, consideration of te 2 } 
raw cotton stockpiling, and a temporary " 
holding movement by the farmers. San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville ALAMQ4 = : ORKS 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 











Argentine Supplies of 


Oils, Oilseeds Down 


USDA reports that Argentina’s ex- 
portable supplies of flaxseed and linseed 
oil were reduced to low levels by large 
shipments during the first half of 1951 
and, consequently, movement will de- 
cline from now until the end of the 
year. Quantities available for shipment 
in 1952 will be considerably less than 
this year. Carry-over next Jan. 1 will 
be relatively small and new-crop seed- 
ings at best will be only moderately 
greater than the 2.7 million acres 
planted (two million harvested) in 1950- 
51. Because of drought, there is a grave P P F - 
danger at present that seedings may : For fast, economical pneumatic conveying, 
fall short of last season, creating a f , R-C Rotary Positive Blowers give you positive 
tight position in exportable supplies & ‘ control over Velocity to maintain the flow, 
next year. " : ? Se: : Pressure to overcome resistance, at Low power 

Estimates for edible oil production he cost. Simple, sturdy, with no small moving parts, 
have been reduced to a total of 330,000 ¥ =? R-C Blowers offer many years of reliable, low- 
oe ee Da pha \ 7) maintenance operation. Write for Bulletin 21-B-37 
was on the basis of a sunflower crop and tell us your needs. 
smaller than originally forecast. The wa, Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
exportable surplus of edible oils now is Va 510 Carolina Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
calculated at about 121,250 tons, against - ; 
which substantial shipments already 
have been made. 

Production estimates for crops supply- 
ing edible oils are as follows: sunflower 
seed, 1,100,000 tons; cottonseed, 210,000; 
shelled peanuts, 88,000; and olives, 28,500. 
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Ready Soon! 





NEW YOPP’S CODE 


12th Edition — Completely Revised 


The last Yopp’s Code, 11th Edition (published 1937) is now 
being completely revised and brought up to date, and will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of September. Included in 
this new edition are: 


%* NEW WORDS and phrases for description of oils and 
oilseed products as to method of extraction—hydraulic, 
Expeller, solvent. 


* NEW WORDS for linters cellulose settlements. 


* NEW WORDS for milling in transit, destinations basis 
f.o.b. cars certain points such as Decatur, IIl., ete. 


* NEW TERMS for Mexican purchases; various other 
new trading terms. 


* NEW CODED LIST of Traders (buyers, refiners, brok- 
ers, dealers). 


%* NEW CODED LIST of Oil Mills (cottonseed, peanut, 
soybean, flaxseed, etc.) 


The lists of traders and oil mills are almost completely new, 
due to many new firms, corporate name changes, firm dissolu- 
tions, etc. This edition is being revised by Wm. D. Yopp, who 
with his father edited and revised previous editions. 


$10 


Order Your Copy Now! 


Published and for sale exclusively by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street Dallas 1, Texas 
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Mexican Cotton Estimate Is 
13 Percent Above 1950-51 


The 1951-52 cotton crop in Mexico is 
currently estimated at 1,270,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross), or about 13 per- 
cent above the 1,120,000 bales produced 
in 1950-51. Area planted to cotton dur- 
ing the current season is estimated at 
slightly above two million acres, an in- 
crease of seven percent over the 1,875, 
000 acres harvested in the previous 
season. 

Prospects for the crop in a part of 
the Matamoros region are below av- 
erage due to the lack of rain from May 
27 through June 25. During the latter 
part of this dry period, approximately 
10,000 bales of cotton per day were lost 
because of the lack of moisture. Original- 
ly, over a million acres were planted to 
cotton in this area this year, but adverse 
weather conditions permitted only about 
740,000 acres to survive, somewhat less 
than 790,000 acres harvested in 1950-51. 
With picking having become general in 
late July, about a month later than 
usual, production in 1951-52 is forecast 
at 280,000 bales, considerably below the 
355,000 bales harvested in 1950-51. A 
total of 26 new gins had been installed in 
recent months in the area to handle the 
anticipated increase in production. 

Offsetting the poor crop prospects in 
the Matamoros region in the east is the 
favorable outlook along the west coast 
of Mexico in the states of Sonora and 
Sinaloa, where the largest increase in 
Mexican cotton acreage has occurred, 
from 161,000 in 1950-51 to 280,000 in 
the current season. Conservative pro- 
duction estimates place the crop at about 
190,000 bales, compared with 100,000 
bales in the previous season. Increased 
mechanization and insect control, com- 
bined with favorable weather conditions, 
are contributing factors to this expan- 
sion. An oil mill and cotton compress 
are under construction near Guaymas, 
Sonora, and they will assist in the 
marketing of the cotton: crop. 

Although planting was delayed about 
a month in the Mexicali area because of 
cool weather, the crop appears in satis- 
factory condition at present. Water re- 
mains a problem with some difficulty 
experienced in irrigating the expanded 
cotton acreage. Production is expected 
to be above the 1950-51 crop of 225,000 
bales, reaching 255,000 or higher. The 
cotton crop in the Laguna area around 
Torreon is in good condition, following 
a poor beginning. It is estimated to be 
slightly above last year’s crop of 294,- 
000 bales, producing between 305,000 
and 335,000 bales. 

Prices of Mexican cotton declined 
from the equivalent of 51.57 U.S. cents 
a pound for Middling 15/16 inch cotton 
on May 31 to 35.69 cents on Aug. 16, 
including the export tax, which was re- 
duced from almost 12 cents a pound to 
about six cents effective July 4. This is 
only slightly above the 34.48 cents a 
pound quoted for similar type cotton 
in the U.S. on Aug. 16. In some foreign 
countries Mexican cotton is now being 
offered at prices even with U.S. cotton 
of similar quality. 


e A vegetative cover on the 
land forms a cushion to absorb the beat- 
ing and washing from heavy, driving 
rains; this cushion also absorbs water 
very rapidly and permits deeper mois- 
ture penetration into the soil. 
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CCC Price-Support Program 


Realizes Big Loss 
USDA has reported that $1,766,784,- 
000 was invested in Commodity Credit 


® a 
Corporation price-support program loans 
and inventories as of June 30 and that 
the corporation sustained a net realized @ 
loss of $345,599,000 in carrying out this 


program during the fiscal year ended 
June 30. (The net realized loss on the 
CCC price-support for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950 was $249,230,000.) 


Of the total investment of $1,766,784,- n i ; nowd rift 
000, loans outstanding totaled $334,092,- W 
000 (including $49,506,000 of commodity €SSO 
loans held by lending agencies, $284,- og — etable shortening... 
462,000 held by the CCC, and $124,000 Preferred for America’s Salads. 7 Pure veg ' “ 
of —— he gn but not we — . . . More popular every day } { Emulsorized for apr 
essed), while inventories acquired under Z i ’ Sage s . . . makes digestible 
loan, purchase agreement, and direct for Stir-N-Roll pastry and = a er coke ; : 9 " 
purchase operations represented an in- biscuits! — good-tasting fried foods. 
vestment of $1,432,692,000. 

Price-support operations in corn and 
tobacco accounted for the bulk of the 
loan total. Other loans were made on 
flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans and upland 
cotton. } 
_ hinseed oil221,386,169 pounds—was WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 
inventoried by the CCC as costing $62,- rae IN — CHICAGO 
659,827; 83,215 bales of upland cotton, NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTO 
$15,998,059; 3,162,540 bushels of flax- 
seed, $13,118,281. Futher items in the 
inventory included peanuts, cotton lin- 
ters and soybeans. 
_ As of June 30 the CCC was author- 
ized to have total borrowings outstanding 
and obligations to purchase loans held To Do A Good Job 
oy lending agencies at any one time of ; Y, 
$6,750,000,000 to carry on its various \ 
programs, including the price-support } GINNING & MILLING 
program. The CCC had in use $2,610,- 


000,000 of its statutory borrowing au- Th COTTON Cro 
thority; \ i e P 


i.e., actual borrowings totaled 








$2,555,000,000 and obligations to pur- 


chase commodity and storage loans : > You Need the Proper Tools eee 


by lending agencies amounted to $55,- 
000,000. This left a net statutory bor- 


rowing authority available of $4,140,- : ' Fe ; will be happy to give you the benefit of our 


We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 


000,000. 

In addition, other current operating F . . i 
obligations of the CCC amounted to | Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 
$74,000,000, some part of which may be Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
seer igs A Meg Ramada Risoint a Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 

ority. These current operating obli- : 3 
gations included accounts payable and tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V Belts. 
accrued liabilities totalling $55,000,000, 
purchase agreements amounting to $6,- HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 
000,000, and other commitments of ap- 
proximately $13,000,000. 


The corporation has a paid-in capital 
of $100,000,000 and at times it re- WE nc 
ceives advances from purchasers of com- ") = 


modities. These funds reduce the amount 


of borrowings necessary for the corpora- 1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 


tion to carry out its operations. 


experience. 














Uruguay to Provide Own 
Olive Oil Needs 


To supply Uruguay with its require- 
ments of olive oil and pickled olives, a 
local company, Mercado Olivarero del 
Uruguay S. A., during its six years of 
operation has planted about 41,000 olive 
trees on 2,125 acres near San Jose, and 
plans call for around 30,000 more trees. * 
As yet there is no commercial olive , / 
production as the trees are under six ‘ ie 
years old. When these trees come into One of the Most Complete Lines of 
bearing the company plans to erect a Agricultural Chemicals in the Natien 


crushing mill on its property. Produc- 

tion emphasis will be placed on olive oil 

rather than on pickled olives. HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 
During the years 1947-50 Uruguay . 

has imported an average of 160 short 

tons of olive oil annually. 





Se 
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Select FAFNIR 


WIDE INNER noel 
BALL BEARING UNITS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


HANGER BOXES _ 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXE 


FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
vo other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger halls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR Zl Hearings 


WE BALANCED Lime + mOST COMPLETE Im amenica 











TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


4 
ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 




















CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 

* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, IIl. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 











ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. 
President 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7104 


FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 


New York 4, N. Y. 


52 Broadway 
MERCHANTS 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 
American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e November 8-9—Fifth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, Chick- 
asha, Okla. For information, write Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn., sponsor of the confer- 
ence. 


e March 3-4, 1952— Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e March 24-25, 1952— Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., secretary. 


e March 30, 1952—National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e March 31, April 1-2, 1952 — Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. 
Stilley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, 
Texas, executive vice-president. For ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, Presi- 
dent Gin Machinery & Supply Assn., Inc., 
P. O. Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


@ May 12-13, 1952— Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21, 1952—National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s annual con- 
vention. Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. S. M. Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5, 1952—Yri-States Cottonseed 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, 
Biloxi, Miss. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 8-9-10-11, 1952—North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers Association - South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint annual convention. The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 
Palmetto Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


Hibiscus Plants Respond 
To Cottonseed Meal 


Cottonseed meal is a good fertilizer 
for hibiscus plants, Hunter Moles, 
nurseryman, said recently in a_ talk 
before the Men’s Garden Club at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Dalton E. Gandy, Mississippi Valley 
field representative of the NCPA, has 
forwarded a clipping from the Baton 
Rouge Advocate reporting Mr. Moles’ 
discussion of hibiscus culture. 

The nurseryman recommended that 
hibiscus plant be fertilized once a 
month using cottonseed meal. 
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MITCHELL 


Field Representatives 


SAM HOWELL 

Mitchell Representative 
for Northeast Arkansas 
and Southeast Missouri 


j 


Sam was born in Eden, Idaho in 1915 and moved to 
Fort Worth, Texas when he was seven. He attended 
grade school there and graduated from high school 
in 1934. After a year with Swift & Co., he joined the 
MITCHELL FIELD REPRESENTATIVES Mitchell Company in 1936. 
are salaried men. They receive no sales commissions. ‘ In the Mitchell plant, Sam moved from the crat- 
Therefore... although they always enjoy taking ing department to the shear department to the auto- 
orders... their main concern is your best interest matic screw machines (during the war) and then 
and: net @ sales commission. to the Mitchell gas heater department. Here he super- 
if © eainaene aeprestane te sorvtes aren anes vised much of the vaporizer work and helped to build 
ee way for him ri ava it brett pe an es the first Mitchell 2M Heater. ss ‘ 
MITCHELL man when in the market for new equipment. After that, he had intensive training in the field 
with gin erection work and in 1949 took over the 
Arkansas-Missouri territory. He can be reached at 
1520 S. Main in Jonesboro, Arkansas, telephone 4841. 


Write for Folder 


Complete file packet of information on 
MITCHELL machinery available on request. 


CONVERTIBLE MACHINE STANDARD UNIT SUPER UNIT SUPER JEM 3-CYLINDER 
SUPER JEM 


JOHN £. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 COMMERCE STREET DALLAS, TEXAS JEMBO UNIT 


9 ey 


. 


SUPER CHIEF 


Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than Forty - Five Years 


¥ 


Mi 
AFTER CLEANER a 








DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 




















Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















Veew big ur és tractor 


Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER — White for Bulletin Vo. 34-8 


THE salen Company or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 























